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Articles 


Aspects of Burma and Thailand 
By Geoffrey Fairbairn 


It is difficult to escape the impression that the Burmese and Thai 
political systems are at present undergoing exceedingly severe trials. Mar- 
shal Sarit, Thailand’s strong man, whose Army group seemed earlier to 
have a chance of achieving stability, now declares that debates in Parliament 
on general policy are too much for the Government to cope with, if it is 
to be able to get ahead with administering the country’s affairs. He suggests 
that if a Thai government is ever to function properly it must not “have to 
worry about having to possess majority support in Parliament or about 
which side is in the majority”. He goes on to argue that politicians are 
simply unwilling to continue support for a constructive programme; if 
displeased by a measure, M.P.s leave the government party and start up 
their own political groupings, making stability impossible. The month 
before, May, 1958, he had given the impression that he favoured the U.S. 
separation of executive from legislature, which the Siam Rath interpreted 
as a sign that he was afraid of losing office: “We hear a voice of fear in the 
message of F. M. Sarit. We are also afraid”.* Once again, all the indications 
are there to suggest that the system is crumbling. 


For very different reasons it seems as though Burma, for the first time 
since independence in 1948, is in for the same kind of chronic uncertainty 
in government that has continued to undo stability in Thailand. The 
hitherto invincible, seemingly “monolithic” Anti-Fascist Peoples’ Freedom 
League (A.F.P.F.L.) has split into two parties, known as the A.F.P.F.L. 
(Clean) and A.F.P.F.L. (Stable), led by U Nu and U Kyaw Nyein respec- 
tively. U Nu’s party is in power only because of the support of the 
Communist-dominated National United Front (N.U.F.) and the Conser- 
vative Arakan National United Organization (A.N.U.O.), whose members 
are prominent in the Cabinet. An election will probably be held after the 
monsoons, in October. It is not unreasonable to fear that the next govern- 
ment may well include Communists. Either way, the shock of the 
A.F.P.F.L.’s collapse and its attendant feuds is scarcely likely to be condu- 
cive to constructive government activity, which alone can prevent the small 
peripheral nations of South-East Asia slipping quietly into the Soviet orbit. 

This period of political crisis in both countries seems a useful time to 
compare some aspects of their affairs. Indeed, it might be thought that the 


1. Siam Rath Weekly Review, 10th July, 1958. 
2. ib. 15th May, 1958. 
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time has come to consider whether anywhere in South-East Asia a viable 
alternative to Communism is developing. But the affairs of Burma and 
Thailand provide perhaps the best comparison in the area because, whereas 
they are geographically and economically very similar, they are generally 
assumed to represent very divergent political systems. Having roughly the 
same population and land area, neither is at present threatened by the 
Malthusian dilemma. Both are overwhelmingly agricultural societies, ordin- 
arily depending chiefly on rice, timber, and a few metals for prosperity; 
and chiefly rely on agricultural purchasing schemes and Customs receipts 
for their revenue. Both countries are Buddhist, suffer from all manner of 
minority, and some frontier, problems. Aliens have played a distressingly 
large part in the commerce of both countries. 

And yet most observers believe that their political systems differ very 
greatly. Burma is normally regarded as being “progressive”, Thailand as 
old-fashioned and somewhat obscurantist, if not frankly reactionary. The 
reasons for this view are intelligible enough: the Burmese political milieu 
has the appearance of being quasi-socialist in the Western Social Democratic 
fashion, and democratic in the Western liberal tradition, whereas Thai poli- 
tics seem to be dominated by a peculiarly meretricious militarist oligarchy 
distempered from time to time by newly ambitious cliques preferring the 
coup to more orthodox measures. Generals, tanks and uniforms do play 
a more obvious part in Thai politics than they do in Burma, where there 
is only one general, very few tanks, and uniforms dispersed widely 
throughout the country attempting to put down the numerous insurrec- 
tions. That General Ne Win’s influence could be decisive in a Burmese crisis 
and that uniformed men do, in fact, play an important part in elections, 
does not alter this general picture. The point is that General Ne Win, 
though once a prominent A.F.P.F.L. leader and Cabinet Minister, has, on 
his own authority and through his own efforts, formed the Burma Army 
in the Anglo-Saxon tradition of not interfering in politics. This remarkable 
achievement is a reminder of how extraordinarily important an eminent 
man’s influence can be in this area. 

But, of course, the dissimilarity in the style of politics obtaining in the 
two countries goes much deeper than this. The term, style, is used deliber- 
ately, because in practice both governing groups have regarded themselves 
as the only proper rulers; both were regarded by their political opponents 
(quite accurately, in the opinion of this writer) as being perfectly willing 
to use extra-parliamentary means, including violence or threats thereof, in 
order to remain in power. Both groups behaved as though they believed 
their political opponents were subversive, not simply misguided politically. 
The split in the A.F.P.F.L. and the slow loss of nerve on the part of the 
Sarit-controlled government since the General Election of December, 1957, 
have, of course, materially altered this picture. But even while this 


description was valid for both regimes, the difference of style was 
considerable. 
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The A.F.P.F.L. had the style of a modern Western political party 
as to tactics, organization and “ideology”, whatever accretions may have 
marred it in practice. It had a clear-cut programme, even if it was always 
being altered at the insistence of economic realities. The emphasis was laid 
on policies rather than personalities. Its leaders would not have felt out of 
place at the London School of Economics. Rangoon was the natural place 
for the Asian Socialist Bureau and A.F.P.F.L. Ministers were amongst 
its founders. The A.F.P.F.L. talked like a modern political party. Its mem- 
bership was great; so were its funds and they were publicly revealed. Even 
the N.U.F. opposition has an orthodox parliamentary style, though, in 
fact, it receives its instructions from the underground leaders of the insur- 
gent Burma Communist Party.* 

Thailand has never had political parties of this kind. Political parties 
were not legalised until 1955 and then probably only in order to impress 
outsiders. Whatever the reasons may have been, party politics of the usual 
kind have never taken root. Nai Khuang’s free enterprise Democrats, 
who control Bangkok’s constituencies, have the makings of a political 
party, but they lack the funds and the widespread support (which depend 
almost entirely on the distribution of funds) necessary to win an election. 
The crypto-Communist Socialist Front parties remain small. As one opposi- 
tion M.P. explained recently, “No one likes to invest in a political party 
that is not in power because there are no visible opportunities of returns, 
like in the case of business.”** Now, the governing groups, Sarit’s as well 
as Pibul’s—in fact, there is not a great deal of difference—have had to 
operate by bribery in Parliament. But whereas in 1955 Pibul could expect 
about 200 out of 240 M.P.s to support his policy, in 1958 Sarit apparently 
feels unable to permit a general debate. And this despite the fact that he 
has his Army followers controlling the police force, too, which under Pibul 
competed against the Army for the major share in the spoils system. This 
is the price of having a parliamentary system without real political parties. 
Not only does it now lead to a state of permanent uncertainty, but it results 
in seeking support from the most undesirable quarters. One Cabinet Min- 
ister to-day speaks with the authentic accents of Communism quite openly. 
Before his downfall Pibul sought the support of Nai Thep, leader of the 
crypto-Communist Socialist Front and put in as a makeweight no other 
than the present Premier, General Thanom, who took a leading part 
in ousting him soon afterwards. 

The Promoters of the 1932 Coup, which gave Thailand a constitution, 
foresaw this possibility it seems, because they sought to install a virtually 
one-party government, which would perpetuate itself for ten, later twenty 
years. Parties were outlawed and an Anti-Communist Act was passed. Of 
course, as it happened, the promoters, in particular Pibul and Pridi, fell 
out. After the war the armed services struggled against each other and 


3. This has been definitively established from captured documents. 
3a, Bangkok Post, 3rd April, 1958. 
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Pibul kept power by a complicated juggling of conflicting interests. So the 
seeds of dissension grew before Parliament became a real forum. All the 
same, it can be said with certainty that the present parliamentary system 
only exacerbates the malaise. The more “independent” M.P.s there are, 
the greater the funds the Government must distribute. Which means an 
increase in corruption, in Cabinet Ministers using their positions to indulge 
in trade and to confer benefits on an ever-growing number of rich mer- 
chants. Uneconomic monopolies spring up to vitiate sensible policies; a 
larger and larger band of retainers must be paid. Politicians now complain 
openly about the million baht they were promised in return for support. 

But it is important to realise that it is not the corruption in itself that 
is vital: it is the attendant uncertainty—and a seeming inability to decide 
what form of government would be most appropriate. This uncertainty 
afflicts even the most intelligent and irresponsible (in the literal, not 
pejorative sense of the term) observers of the scene. For example, the 
Siam Rath commented editorially on 12th December, 1957: “The existence 
of second-category (Government nominated) members of Parliament and 
military control of the situation seems to be somewhat archaic and unneces- 
sary. But when one considers that the majority of members elected are 
“independent”, one begins to think that the existence of many things, 
which seem to be out of place, are justified. . . . If the affairs of the country 
were to be left to them, perhaps chaos may reign instead of democracy.” 
But on 26th December, the military group was being roundly condemned 
for refusing to “heed the will of the people”. 

Now the military group’s political party, the Chati Sangkom (roughly, 
Nationalist-Socialist) owes its very name to an attempt to “heel the will 
of the people”, or, at any rate, the most vocal, Leftist expression of it. 
And it appeared to stand them in good stead in the radical North-East 
elections, though shrewd observers said its candidates would mostly have 
got in whatever their label had been. But after a shattering defeat in 
the Bangkok-Dhonburi elections in March, the National-Socialists decided 
they had lost because of their “electioneering adhering to strictly socialist 
principles. “So it was decided to “align its electioneering very differently 
next time.” The party was also undecided whether in future it should run 
as a team. In the meantime, the Government is slowly going back on its 
economic programme, such as it was, and appears too frightened even 
to increase income tax a little. By 1962 the whole Assembly will be elective 
and the Army has promised to retire completely from the political scene. 
If this happens, then either there will most likely be the chaos the Siam 
Rath feared or there will be the return to power of one of Thailand’s two 
really impressive figures—Pibul or Pridi. 

Exiled in the 30’s for his Communist sympathies (and subsequently 
_ exonerated), exiled again in 1947, Pridi attempted to return by a coup 
in February, 1949. His shadow has never faded from the scene; now it is 
growing again. In January, 1958, a move was made to obtain an amnesty 
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which would allow him to return to Thai politics. Next month he applied 
for a pension. In March he wrote to the Press Association (itself a heavily 
infiltrated body) advising against accepting foreign loans for the Kra 
Canal project, stating that a sleeping fund in gold should be available 
at home. In June the newspaper of a Cabinet Minister tried to put it about 
that Pridi, unlike Pibul and others, had never made any money out of 
politics. That this is quite untrue (his post-war regime was very corrupt, 
indeed) is unimportant. The point is that he is being represented as a 
man who could steer Thailand out of its present impasse. Communism 
has penetrated the universities and the press associations. It has its agents 
in the services and doubtless amongst the civil servants, whose wages never 
keep pace with the rising cost of living. The Socialist Front is listened to 
with greater respect than its numbers would ordinarily warrant. There 
are pressures to accept aid from the U.S.S.R. and to trade with China.‘ 
S.E.A.T.O. seems less and less appropriate to the new situation in the 
area and is of direct and obvious benefit only to the armed services. In 
addition, U.S. aid is not forthcoming to anything like the extent hoped 
for by the regime, and this reflects on the regime’s prestige. It is reasonable 


to expect an increasing uncertainty about foreign, as well as internal, 
affairs. 


To turn to Burma, the first point to be made is this: until recently 
the A.F.P.F.L. has enjoyed such a great parliamentary majority and, far 
more important, such an overwhelming control over all the organizations 
which implement policy throughout the country that uncertainty, where 
it has prevailed at all, has only prevailed within the hierarchy. It has never 
entered the public arena. Though the Socialist Party was presumed to 
control this broad-based party, its advent as a “resistance coalition” gave 
the A.F.P.F.L. such power and prestige that it seemed able to attract 
into its ranks nearly everyone with political ambitions. It was independent 
Burma to all appearances. But even before the recent open split it was 
known in Rangoon (though not far beyond its environs, it seems) that 
certain figures in the hierarchy were violently antagonistic towards each 
other and indulged their personal ambitions in a manner that would 
not be tolerated in an Anglo-Saxon political party. Throughout the decade 
of its unchallenged rule, the A.F.P.F.L. was afflicted by fears that indivi- 
duals were forming private armies. It is generally accepted that U Tin Tut 
was assassinated on the orders of an A.F.P.F.L. colleague, who believed 
that Tin Tut’s Inspector-Generalship of the auxiliary forces, a position he 
combined with editorship and ownership of the influential New Times of 
Burma, might give him a dangerous eminence in public affairs. Various 
leaders tried to use A.F.P.F.L. affiliates, such as the Trade Union Congress, 
4. In April the Prime Minister said he would consider accepting U.S.S.R. aid to Thailand, 

but he would not request it. Bangkok Post, 22nd April, 1958. That month the Minister for 


Economic Affairs said the Thai Government would request the U.N. to allow it to ship rubber 
to China. 
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the Federated Trades Organization, the All-Burma Peasants’ Organization, 
and so on, to further their own ambitions. All the same, it came as a 
surprise when the split occurred and back-room jockeying for position 
turned into a virulent competition in abuse. Perhaps the major reason for 
surprise was this: unlike the Thai governing groups, the A.F.P.F.L. was 
faced by a crypto-Communist Opposition, at whose hands defeat would 
be definitive. Indeed, one prominent A.F.P.F.L. leader has the personal 
assurance of Thakin Than Tun, the leader of the Burma Communist Party, 
that he will be executed as soon as the B.C.P. comes to power. 


But the very all-embracing nature of A.F.P.F.L. rule will make the 
split have greater repercussions than would normally be felt. For if bribery 
is the peculiar aberration of Thai politics, “jobs for the boys” is Burma’s. 
“Politicians have taken advantage of the powers and privileges conferred 
upon the peasants by the new legislation. The peasants’ organizations 
(A.F.P.F.L. affiliates) have become sole custodians of the peasants’ well- 
being. In practice, the organizations decide the granting of tenancy, issue 
of loans, distribution of land under the Land Nationalization Act, issue 
tickets for the sale of paddy to the Government purchase depots. . . . 
Many leaders of the Peasants’ Organization are not cultivators, even in 
the villages: they are political hangers-on. The peasants are too simple 
to attain a leadership of their own organizations. . . . It would sometimes 
appear that a new class of people has come up to substitute the Chettyars 
to exploit the people without even having to produce capital like the 
Chettyars.’ “This is typical of the complaints heard all the time in Burma; 
and the same kind of thing would be said of the Civil Service, where 
A.F.P.F.L. supporters are given posts. This is all very well so long as a 
party is so strong that it can dispense patronage. But now that there are 


two claimants to the throne, so to speak, a lively competition in bribery 
may be expected. 


For it would be erroneous to assume that corruption was confined 
to Thailand. A British Government enquiry in 1940 decided that at least 
50%, perhaps 80°%, of the Burma Civil Service were guilty of corruption.® 
In post-war years their living standard has materially deteriorated, so the 
figures are unlikely to be any better. Under state purchasing of paddy, state 
distribution of land, etc., a majority of the population are in a position where 
bribery may seem necessary. Moreover, there has been a large black market 
in import licences amongst the A.F.P.F.L. itself. As the present writer is 
an admirer of that period in English history when men went into politics 
in order to be able to keep up their rate of gambling losses, it is hoped 
that these remarks do not appear as moral strictures. But the question now 


5. Nation, Rangoon, Ist January, 1958. 


6. Report of the Bribery and Corruption Enquiry Committee, 1940. Rangoon 1941. Incidentally, 
much has been made of rewards for seizure of contraband by the Thai Customs in the Inter- 
national Press, but this seems to be the invariable practice in Burma. 
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is this: how can either A.F.P.F.L. party govern Burma without falling 
into the malaise that afflicts Thailand? 


And bribery is not, of course, simply a money matter. U Nu may believe 
that he will lose the election unless he has the support of the armed 
B.C.P. U Kyaw Nyein may feel he has to make offers to racial minority 
groups which in time might result in the geographical disintegration of 
the Union. But it is the Communist problem that merits most attention 
at this time. Militarily quelled long ago, the insurgent B.C.P. has for years 
been insisting that only negotiated peace agreements can bring it back into 
ordinary political life. This the Government has always refused, but always 
seeming to give away slight concessions. However, the surrenders con- 
tinued—and not with the leadership’s approval, according to captured 
directives. It appeared that in time the A.F.P.F.L. would tame its tiger. 
But the split has altered this situation completely. The B.C.P. now pins 
its hopes on U Nu’s “national capitalists” against the “agents of foreign 
capitalism” led by U Kyaw Nyein—and this despite the fact that U' Nu 
more than anyone else has been responsible for ridding the A.F.P.F.L. 
of its Marxism.’ But now the B.C.P. demands not only legislation and a 
guarantee that none of its members will be punished for murders, etc., 
committed during the insurrection; it demands that its forces shall be 
integrated into the Burma Army. This is almost certainly too high a 
price to pay for support in the October elections, but the price will be very 
high; and so Burma now faces the same kind of uncertainty in government 
as Thailand, except that the Communists are at present in a far stronger 
position than in the former country. 


The break-up of the A.F.P.F.L. is also likely to have important con- 
sequences in the minority states and’ in the minority areas which are not 
yet states. Arakan will receive its statehood and the Conservative “nation- 
alists” will sweep away the A.F.P.F.L. footholds. What is less clear is the 
future in the states which already exist, and where the A.F.P.F.L. largely 
held the support of local political organizations. The split will certainly 
give a fillip to the leaders who want a great measure of local autonomy 
and who were treated cavalierly, if not contemptuously, by the united 
A.F.P.F.L. A price will be exacted there, too. And in the wide view, the 
price will amount to this: an end of the centralising, modernising direction 
of affairs—and a perhaps fatal weakening of the Union idea. The revolu- 
tionary elan so attractively exemplified at times in Burma, since indepen- 
dence is already being dissipated in futile quarrels. 

It seems to this writer that if the nations of South-East Asia are to 
remain independent, that is, to remain non-Communist, party politics of 
the Western kind must be eschewed in order that regimes may be formed 
which can impose a sense of purpose and of direction upon the peoples 
7. The real reason is this: U Nu is thought likely to be less intransigent than U Kyaw Nyein. 


which is not surprising, as the B.C.P. has laid it down that “Kyaw Nyein & Co. are to be 
dealt with.” 
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of the area. Indeed, this seems to be a pre-requisite for government in 
underdeveloped countries everywhere. Consider Professor Trevor-Roper’s 
comment on the now happy revolution in Mexico: “Politics take place 
before, not during elections. They take place not between parties, but inside 
the party—the one party which, by mere force of continuity, has acquired 
all the power to persuade, to discriminate, to interpret. There are opposi- 
tion parties, who suffer from inconveniences, but who will have been 
able to put up candidates, some of whom (though not many) will even 
be elected”.* In South-East Asia the need is even greater, because the coun- 
tries live within the shadow of Communist power and Communist economic 
achievement (or so it is supposed); in fact, Chinese Communism already 
is penetrating the area politically and economically. The A.F.P.F.L. 
seemed to be achieving Professor Trevor-Roper’s description. If things had 
gone a little differently, the same kind of regime might have been estab- 
lished by Marshal Pibul, who did, after all, rule for almost a decade. 
Instead, one finds independent opinion in Burma writing, “Our greatest 
fear is that the A.F.P.F.L., both leaders and followers, are still too new to 
the ways of democracy to fight their battles in a constitutional manner and 
that the thugs they have reared over the years will take over.”® And 
independent opinion in Thailand refers to “People in powerful positions 
whose unity can be compared to the unity of a gang of bandits, which 
may be split up any day over division of booty obtained, and in the end 
they will destroy each other.” The fear of losing office has been respon- 
sible for the coups, the huge expenditure of government monies as bribes 
in Thailand. The fear of losing office is breaking the social democratic 
experiment in Burma. By different routes both countries are approaching 
the same impasse. The conclusion is irresistible, though one would hesitate 
to state it in print if it were not possible to quote an Asian source: “Demo- 
cracy is too fragile a flower to withstand the heat of Oriental ambition.”"* 
Or, to put it a little differently, democracy can only be useful in this area 
as a negative device, a sparingly used safety-valve, not a manner of order- 
ing a society’s affairs. 

Note: On 31st January, 1958, the membership of the A.F.P.F.L. was 1,382,633. Its income 


and expenditure during 1957 were 8995,809 kyats and 378,602 kyats respectively. Kyat aeq. 1/6 
sterling. 


8. Sunday Times, 6th July, 1958. 

9. Nation, 28th April, 1958. 

10. Siam Ruth Weekly Review, 15th May, 1958. 
li. ib.n.d. 





The Rule of Law in International 


Affairs 


By Harry Calvert 


Dr. V. H. Wallace has recently reminded us that: 


“No one person, however great his wisdom and understanding, is really compe- 
tent to speak with authority on the many varied aspects of the greatest problem 
which confronts humanity”! 


I have no wish to prove him wrong—but the field of international 
affairs nevertheless remains one into which all enfranchised citizens are 
expected by law to stray and munch knowingly. The justification for 
straying is to be found in the changed face of international affairs. There 
was a time, not very long ago, when external relations were truly remote 
from the national life. Occasionally, it is true, international events, such 
as Wars and Test Matches, might intrude upon our domestic tranquillity, 
but, by and large, such occasions were exceptional. Nowadays, it is no 
longer so. There is no need to go into detail about how this has happened 
—the development of communications and increased dependence upon 
foreign markets have been twe of the more important factors. The result 
is that, apart from a few ultra-reactionaries,” people are becoming increas- 
ingly aware that the peaceful conduct of foreign affairs is of pressing 
concern, that it is no longer possible to put up the shutters and ignore all 
events which take place on tlie other ‘side of national boundaries. 


There is, however, a dacger in an eclectic approach to international 
affairs which results in the formation of opinions upon various aspects of 
international affairs studied apart from each other. Confusion and incon- 
sistency are bound to result, for states do not vary their attitudes towards 
other states according to the matter in hand. An antagonism arising from 
racial differences will likely condition the attitudes of the parties to 
economic or ideological relations. There is, therefore. a need to view 
international affairs consistently from one perspective, and it is the purpose 
of this article to inter-relate, however inadequately, the various aspects of 
international affairs from the standpoint of the establishment of the rule 
of law in the international community. 

Now the fact that international relations have increased greatly in 
proximity to domestic life, should not blind us to the fact that they are 
but another aspect of the whole complex of human relations. In democratic 
societies, at any rate, the statement that inter-state relations are different 
1, Paths to Peace (Melbourne, 1957), p. vi. 


2. Such as H. B. S. Gullet, who, in the Odserver of May 17, 1958, chose to regard the United 
Nations Organisation as a toy. 
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from human relations, that the state exists above and apart from the 
individuals who comprise it, cannot be expected to go unchallenged. 

If we are satisfied that there is no difference in essence between internal 
and external relations, we may well ask ourselves why it is that we 
manage, by and large, to conduct ourselves peacefully within our states, 
and yet resort to such immoral, barbaric and inefficient practices outside 
them. This article will attempt to discuss the Rule of Law in International 
Affairs from three points of view. It will attempt to answer, first, the 
question, “Have we got it?”; second, “Do we want it?” and third, “Can 
we get it?” 


1. Have we got it? 


Before we can decide whether we have got it, we ought to be clear 
what we mean by it. The Rule of Law has received many technical 
definitions, some of which are at variance with one another in certain 
respects. But without being over-technical, we can assert that the Rule 
of Law means the existence of a system of rules to which human conduct 
must conform. There is disagreement as to the source of the obligation 
to conform. It may be that we must conform because we choose to, 
as a result of the exercise of a rational process, or that we are forced to, as 
the result of various pressures, but it matters not which; the important 
thing is that we regard the law as “binding” upon us. Inherent in the 
Rule of Law are certain concepts with which we are all familiar. Rules 
can be changed and new rules laid down by a legislative organ. A recal- 
citrant member of society can be brought willy-nilly before a court, where 
an “independent” third party will apply the criteria of conduct. His 
judgment can be enforced by imprisonment or execution. On a less tech- 
nical plane, the Rule of Law means that a man gets a fair trial, that he is 
not punished for an act which was not regarded as wrong at the time he 
committed it; and, most important, that one who alleges an injury to 
have been committed against him will not be allowed to judge his own 
cause. 

Of course, the Rule of Law is a human institution and it is not 
perfect. Judges can and do err; even more so, they can be misled. Practical 
considerations require that a person may be punished for an act which he 
did not know to be unlawful—ignorance of the law is no excuse. This 
does not make the Rule of Law, however, a matter of degree, for the 
essence of the Rule of Law is that, no matter how imperfect it may be, 
there is a genuine effort to administer it properly, and there is an almost 
universal acceptance of the fact that it should be so administered. 

We cannot say the same thing of the international community. There 
is lacking, first and most important, any universal sense of obligation to 
comply with a system of rules. Even our canons of morality change as they 
cross a national frontier. This is the more startling in that we do not lack 
the system of rules laying down standards of international conduct. For 
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centuries now, there has been emerging a system of international law, 
derived partly from treaties, partly from a study of the way in which 
nations habitually conduct themselves, partly from the decisions of inter- 
national courts, and partly from leading commentaries of men of high 
reputation.® States almost invariably claim legal justification for their acts, 
but, by and large, the law only really comes into play when the parties 
to an international dispute choose to allow it to do so. It is as if the accused 
person in a criminal trial were not obliged to appear before a court, but 
did so out of courtesy, or because he considered the principle of law to 
rise above self-interest. It is to be doubted, if we relied upon such attitudes 
within our state, whether the courts would be quite so busy as they are 
to-day. 

International law can be added to or changed, simply by entering 
into a treaty. But a treaty, by and large, binds only those states which 
accede to its terms. A permanent international court was set up, first of all, 
under the League of Nations, and later under the United Nations Organi- 
zation, but the majority of states have demonstrated that they are not 
prepared to resort to it.’ It is, perhaps, worthwhile mentioning that the 
worst offenders in this respect are the leaders of the two blocs. The Com- 
munist states are not prepared to bind themselves to use the court at all. 
Britain, France and the U.S.A. are not prepared to do so, either, but have 
disguised their attitudes in such a way as to cause Professor Jennings, of 
Cambridge, to point out” that the layman is deceived as to the true position 
of his Government. Their attitude is, he says, “something less than honest 
and, for that reason, something lacking in dignity”. We are, I think, 
entitled to ask why, if we really are concerned about the legality or other- 
wise of our international acts, we do not follow the example of the 
Scandinavian countries, and some of the South American Republics, and 
other small states in submitting our disputes to the Court. 


There is similar reluctance to establish any enforcement machinery, 
NOT because there are no ways of enforcing international law, but because 
the establishment of an international authority with this power might 
rebound on ourselves. It is frequently asserted that there 1s no difference 
between war and enforcement measures (so-called). This is quite untrue. 
There is an obvious difference between the organised impartial and objective 


3. States members of the U.N.O. subscribe to the first purpose of that organization as being, 
inter alia, “to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace.” (Article 1, para. 1 of the Charter. (Italics supplied.) 

. Before the Second World War, the majority of states had accepted the “compulsory” jurisdiction 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice in some form. To-day, despite an increased 
membership, in U.N.O., the number of states accepting the “compulsory” jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice (successor to the P.C.1J.) is actually less than the number of 
states accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the P.C.1.J. in 1939. (Compulsory jurisdiction 
may arise under Article 36(2) of the Statute of the LC.J., which forms an integral part of 
the Charter of U.N.O.) 


. The State of International Law To-day, Journal of the Society of Public Teachers of Law, 
Vol. IV, No. 2 (London, 1957), p. 99. 
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use of force and “going to war”. Further, although the use of force is an 
enforcement measure, so also, and more importantly, are economic pressures 
and other devices. In fact, all the devices which are now used by nations 
to get their own way, can be used as enforcement measures, the only 
difference being in the source of the order which causes them to be 
applied. 

I think it is true to state that there is little contention about what has 
been said so far. There is, in any case, abundant evidence of it. We find, 
for example, from time to time, governments asserting the RIGHT to 
act as they see fit in the national interest or governments purporting to act 
in the exercise of their sovereign rights. We may, perhaps, be forgiven for 
entertaining some perplexity over the meaning of the phrase “sovereign 
rights”, for “rights”and “wrongs” imply some system of criteria, whether 
moral or legal, according to which to judge action, just as civil rights and 
human rights exist only by reference to some system. The perplexity arises 
from the fact that the very essence of a claim of “sovereign right” is free- 
dom from any system. Thus, states claiming to act in the exercise of their 
sovereign rights are, in fact, demanding the right to do as they like. In 
only one context is such a claim meaningful and that is in the context of 
brute force. Brute force is the negation of the Rule of Law. So that, when 
we boil it down, we find that a nation claiming to act in the exercise of 
its sovereign rights is just as justified, no more, no less, than is the potential 
murderer who thinks he can get away with it. 

Now, of course, the right to get away with what you can is fundamen- 
tally inconsistent with submission to a system of rules governing conduct. 
It means that a state judges its own cause, rather than submits to third 
party judgment. And this, in turn, means that until states are prepared 
to make certain minimum concessions, transferring to some organization 
other than themselves the right to classify their conduct as rightful or 
wrongful, the Rule of Law will have no place in international affairs. I 
am not yet arguing whether that is a good thing or a bad thing. I am 
simply stating that we shall not have the Rule of Law until we are prepared 
to abandon the so-called right to go it alone. 

Now, whenever one mentions World Government, some people begin 
to think in terms of elections of members of world parliaments, prolonged 
drafting conferences, the overthrow of national regimes by the score, and 
other such measures. Reference will frequently be made to the idea of a 
supranational authority, as world government of a sort, in this article. 
In so doing, nothing so far-reaching as the above is meant. Nothing more 
is intended than that the Western nations and the members of the Soviet 
bloc might do well seriously to consider following and extending the 
example of some of the smaller nations, who have already taken steps 
towards the establishment of the Rule of Law among themselves. Of 
course, we hear very little about such developments. They don’t show us 
up in a very favourable light. And they are, in any case, small nations. 
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But the fact remains that they have begun the process already. If we set 
about the establishment of a supranational authority, we shall simply be 
continuing the work already commenced by them. We shall not be taking 
a new and, perhaps, perilous step into the unknown. 


If, then, we want the Rule of Law, we must be prepared to put our 
stamp of approval on the idea of a supranational authority. There may be 
doubts as to whether that is a desirable or a practical step. These are the 
other two questions with which this article is concerned. 


2. Do We Want it? 


Before considering in more detail the benefits and detriments which 
we can expect from the establishment of a supranational authority, brief 
attention will be drawn to the argument that we have tried the establish- 
ment of a supranational authority and that it has failed, and also to the 
necessity to decide one way or the other. 


The first of these matters is the suggestion that we set up the League 
of Nations, and it did not prevent war, and that the U.N.O. doesn’t seem 
to be any better. Let us first distinguish between legal authority and 
“gentlemanly arrangements”. No one can deny the value and merit of 
the work of some of the specialised agencies of U.N.O. That they have 
conferred enormous benefits on mankind is incontrovertible, and it is to 
be hoped for several reasons® that they will continue to do so. But they 
do not concern the question of supranational authority. They are, in the 
final analysis, gentlemanly arrangements’ and, as such, irrelevant here. 
The League of Nations and the U.N.O. were supranational authorities, if 
they were such at all, in their political roles, i.e., in so far as they had the 
right and authority to dictate to recalcitrant members of the international 
community what their course of action should be, regardless of what the 
offender wanted it to be. And the fact, as we all know, is that neither the 
League nor U.N.O. ever had this authority. The so-called “gap’® in the 
League of Nations covenant and the so-called “veto” power in the U.N.O.° 
effectively ensured against the exercise of any such authority right from 
the start by reserving the right of the major powers to go it alone. That is 
not to say that this was either good or bad. Indeed, without the “veto”, the 
Security Council would probably long ago have ceased to function, even as 
a propaganda medium, or as a forum for world opinion. All it means is 
that because of the “gap” and the “yeto”, neither the League nor U,N.O. 
was even intended to function as a supranational authority. There is a 
lesson to be learned from our experience with the League and U.N., but it 
is not the lesson that supranational authorities won’t work. It is rather 
the lesson that nothing less will! 






























In that they provide machinery for co-operation, but in no way require it. 
Article 15, para. 7, of the League of Nations Covenant. 
Article 27, para. 3, of the Charter of U.N.O. 
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The second preliminary matter which must be considered is whether 
we have to decide that we want it or not. Why, in other words, shouldn’t 
we just let things work out as they will? The first objection to this course 
is that things do not work out as they will. They work out as someone 
wills. The massacre of hundreds of thousands of Jews, Communists, Social 
Democrats and others in Germany in the 1930’s didn’t work out as IT 
willed. It worked out as the Nazis willed, and it might not have done so 
had others willed differently, but they didn’t. Secondly, there is a danger 
in being indefinite on this question. What is a people to think when 
Chamberlain announces, on 3rd September, 1939, that the United Kingdom 
was fighting not against the German people, but for them? Or when 
Eden, in 1956, tells the British people that action is necessary to protect 
Britain’s vital interests and that, in the exercise of her legal rights, the 
Canal must be protected? We know now, after the events, that Chamberlain 
was telling the truth and that Eden was not. But, on both occasions, 
the people rallied round their leaders and fought, as they thought, IN THE 
EXERCISE OF THEIR LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES TOWARDS 
HUMANITY. The point is that we are so accustomed to doing right and 
obeying the law in our own communities that we respond like Pavlov’s 
dogs to the suggestion that we are, or somebody else is, being wronged. 
Thus it is that, until the question is answered, until we know where we 
stand, until we are clear in our own minds whether we want to pursue 
the path of the law or that of brute force, we shall have the worst of both 
worlds. We shall at one and the same time deprive ourselves of any right 
of protection from other nations (of which we may soon come to be in 
sore need), and also run the risk of finding ourselves fighting, in the name 
of justice, the most unjust causes imaginable. 

We had better get clear in our own minds, then, whether we want 
the Rule of Law in international affairs, or not. There is something to be 
said both for and against the idea. 

The case against the establishment of a supranational authority is a 
strong one. It centres mainly around the concessions which we should 
have to make if this step were to be taken. It would mean, first of all, that 
we should have to cede the right to impose our will on other nations— 
few people, I venture to think, would regard this as an enormous concession. 
The day of the gunboat is past—and if we did not know it before, we 
would have realised it last year when the impotence of the American 
6th Fleet was demonstrated in the Syrian question. But circumstances can 
still arise in which a nation sees fit to take this course, witness the Suez 
venture. If we gave our backing to the establishment of a supranational 
authority, we would have to forgo that sort of action, and not all would 
describe such a course as a retrogressive step. 

But the establishment of a supranational authority would mean much 
more than this. The pursuit of the policy which would bring it about 
would be expensive (though I hasten to add that, according to a recent 
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estimate, savings otherwise effected would more than counterbalance this). 
One view of the necessary policy will shortly be outlined, and I shall not, 
therefore, itemise here. This particular detriment would not, however, be 
a continuing one. It would diminish with the achievement of the object 
which the policy was designed to achieve, that is, with the establishment 
of the authority. 

There would, thirdly, be the administrative cost involved—this would 
have to be borne largely by the advanced nations in the first place. It 
would, however, be a negligible item. 

The most serious detriment which would follow in the wake of the 
establishment of a supranational authority cannot be accurately estimated. 
Co-operation between as many states as could be persuaded to participate 
is obviously desirable. The co-operation of some will have to be bought. 
If South Africa, for example, wished to buy the co-operation of India, the 
price would be the abandonment of apartheid. Generally speaking, if we 
are to establish a community of interest with the backward nations, we 
must be prepared to back up words with deeds, to an even greater extent 
than we do at the moment. I hasten to add that no one other than the 
Communists is suggesting as an immediate step the establishment of a 
unitary world state with taxing powers. The function of the initial supra- 
national authority will obviously be limited, its most important aspect being 
policing. But to interest the under-privileged nations, we must be prepared 
to demonstrate to them that it is not a plank in our programme to keep 
them permanently under-privileged. That compares very unfavourably 
with the prospectus of our rival buyer. 

The case against the desirability of the establishment of a supra- 
national authority is a strong one. I think the case in favour of it is even 
stronger. 

At this point, it may be profitable to consider why we acquiesce in 
the establishment of the Rule of Law within our own state. We do, of 
course, accept its desirability. Its abandonment would be unthinkable. 
Neither person nor property would be inviolable—each person would have 
to fend for himself. We acquiesce in the Rule of Law in order to avoid 
these evils—we accept limitations of our action and demand the same 
tolerance of others towards us. The like benefits in the international com- 
munity are the direct consequence of the establishment of the Rule of 
Law there. Jawarhalal Nehru has said, recently, “International co-operation 
means international tolerance. We are today, by and large, sufficiently 
civilised in the context of our national communities to regard tolerance as 
the basis of communal life within our national societies. Without it, 
national groups, and certainly democratic institutions, cannot survive. For 
nations to learn to tolerate, to co-exist peacefully, is but the extension of 
this idea into international relations. It means an attitude of live and let 
live and a belief in the power of example and persuasion, rather than in 
arbitrament by force. We must take down our fences, at least to some 
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extent, for he who sets himself against being persuaded cannot hope to 
persuade another.”*° 


In considering the benefits of the establishment of the Rule of Law in 
international affairs, it is as well to bear in mind certain intangible factors. 
The moral position, most would agree, would be immensely more satisfac- 
tory. Those who value civilisation would be gratified to see the rejection 
of some of our more barbaric practices. But there are advantages, as well, 
of wider appeal. Of course, it would be nice to be able to say that it would 
prevent war, but that would be an insupportable claim. What can be 
claimed, however, is that a supranational authority could go a long way 
towards removing some of the major causes of inter-state conflict and 
would render that contingency much more unlikely. With such a body, 
nationalism’s death-knell would be sounded, and nationalism, in both 
the form of the urge for self-government and also the economic and poli- 
tical aggrandisement of the great powers, to-day both Eastern and Western, 
has for centuries been the breeding ground of most of our wars. How far 
the likelihood of conflict between the Western and Communist blocs can 
be reduced will be considered later, but I think it may be said with 
sume conviction that the odds against would be shortened. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that in the conflict between the ideological giants, 
we often minimise the tendency towards inter-state conflict from other 
sources. This may well be a more likely contingency than the one which 
we all half-expect.’* Add to this the fact that the secrets of atomic energy 
are soon to be revealed to some of these other nations (and it appears to 
be but a short and easy step from peaceful to hostile use of nuclear power) 
and this can be seen to be a factor not lightly to be ignored. The role of 
international policing in the restraint of such tendencies is obvious. 


Its direct effect in reducing the likelihood of war is but one of the 
potentials of the establishment of the Rule of Law in international affairs. 
Economic aggrandisement, on the one hand, and illegal confiscation of 
foreign enterprises on the other, would soon become things of the past. 
At the moment, international economic relations provide some highly 
explosive situations, one of which was detonated in 1956. It was, fortu- 
nately, contained, but there is no need to dwell on its potential. The Middle 
East remains, to-day, the main object of foreign investment by the major 
powers. Yet the fact remains that such investment, in the present state of 
things, simply is not possible on terms of justice and security. It is well 
recognised that there is a serious risk attached to such a venture, and this 
factor must be taken into account by both parties interested in the enter- 
prise. Yields are disproportionately high as an insurance against premature 
termination. Many offers of assistance do not come to fruition because 
the safeguards demanded by the conceding backward countries cannot 


10. Paths to Peace, p. xvii. 





11. The best example is, of course, the Israeli question. 
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profitably be complied with by the investing nations. Yet the cry for 
financial assistance prevails and the search for opportunities goes on. Only 
by a clarification and working implementation of the rights and duties 
of foreigners in these states under international law can we overcome these 
hurdles—and such a development would be in the interest of both. A 
secondary influence of provision for settlement would be to avoid the more 
drastic economic consequences of those instances of confiscation which 
have occurred and will continue to occur until something is done about 
them. The confiscation of the assets of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 
1951 by the Persian Government did little to help either party. Both, in 
fact, were deprived of the benefits formerly received and, incidentally, 
third parties accustomed to deal with the company also suffered depriva- 
tions, for the simple reason that nobody knew to whom available supplies 
belonged and hence, from whom to buy them. 


But there is a more important reason why we should give serious 
consideration to making a conscious attempt to hasten the establishment 
of a supranational authority. For 13 years now we have been at war— 
with the Communist Bloc.’*. It has taken a long time for this to become 
generally understood, and even having realised it we are doing precious 
little about it. What it has taken us so long to realise is that this war is 
being fought, not with tanks and bombs, but with words, and intrigues. 
It is a political, economic and psychological war, and, so far, the Communist 
Bloc has had things much its own way. This is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment, the more so in view of the state of development which Soviet indus- 
try has heretofore reached. They have, until very recently, not been in a 
position to wage a serious campaign.of economic warfare. They could not, 
for example, afford to buy Egypt in 1956. But if what we hear is true, 
we have preciously little time left in which to consolidate our position in 
this respect. The West can probably, if it takes steps now, more than match 
any economic onslaught they may care to launch, but it will not long be so. 
The manpower resources and technical progress of the Soviet Union, and 
particularly the way they are directed, are becoming more formidable as 
time goes on. The so-called uncommitted nations have given abundant 
evidence that they prefer the wrappings of Western Aid—they would like 
it even more if no strings at all were attached—but they cannot be blamed 
if they are offered Hobson’s Choice, for accepting aid from the Communist 
countries. If we can increase the flow of investment to the backward 
countries (and one way in which we can do just that is under law on 
terms of justice and security) we have this battle well in hand. Nor is 
this just a case of “dog in the manger”. Many Western nations are utterly 
dependent upon these backward nations—(a) for raw materials; (b) for 
markets for manufactured products; if they are tempted into the Com- 


12. This is the main point of King-Hall’s thesis in Defence in the Nuclear Age (Gollancz, London, 
1957)—the debt owed to this book in much of what follows is considerable. 
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munist bloc, it is not just a matter for moral concern—it isa matter for 
material regret." 


These factors persuade me that the establishment of the Rule of Law 
in international affairs is a desirable aim. On the assumption that it is so 
we may now proceed to consider the third and crucial question: 


3. Can We Get It? 


That some form of world government must be the long-term aim is 
a view not confined by any means to a handful of idealists, visionaries or 
fanatics. Many phlegmatic and informed people share it. But by no means 
all of them consider it to be immediately practicable. I personally think 
they are wrong, but I hasten to point out that the right and wrong in this 
context are merely matters of degree. There are policies which all agree can 
be pursued. They might succeed, they might fail, and which view one 
takes is largely a matter of how much emphasis one places on certain 
factors. There are certainly obstacles which have to be overcome. But 
whether they can be is a matter of opinion. Because there is such scope for 
individual judgment and such a possibility of error, it is of the utmost 
importance that as much attention be focused on the points in doubt 
as possibly can be. Only by ventilating the whole idea thoroughly can a 
reliable policy be launched. 


Four obstacles which have been suggested will receive treatment here. 
They are:— 


1. That such a policy could not be launched without the backing of 
public opinion’ which will not be forthcoming. 


2. That such steps as the one suggested are not taken overnight. Worth- 
while institutions take time to emerge. 


3. That the wide ideological gulf which splits the world to-day cannot 
be bridged by such an institution. 


4. That nationalism will not tolerate it. 


Of these, the first two can be dealt with briefly. The heart of the 
problem is contained in the latter two, which will receive more detailed 
treatment. 


First of all, public opinion: Such a policy niust have the backing of 
public opinion. Without it, a Government attempting to implement it 
would likely not last for very long. But I do not accept that a favourable 
climate of public opinion will not be forthcoming, for the simple reason 
that we seem to be already well along the road. It is axiomatic that a 
proper perspective of events as they are actually happening is difficult, 
though in retrospect their sequence and development may become clear 
and meaningful much more readily. I would, however, venture to draw 


13. “Folklore and Fact About Undeveloped Areas.” Stacy May in Foreign Affairs, 33 (1954-55), pp. 
212 et aeq. 
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attention to certain trends which may be regarded as significant. Since 1945, 
the concept of democracy in the West has changed and is still changing. 
There have, it is true, been retrogressions, such as McCarthyism in the 
United States, but, by and large, there has been progress in the form of an 
increased tolerance and reawakening to international obligations. Most 
people, nowadays, accept the obligation to provide economic and technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries without a murmur. It is to be 
doubted if, two decades ago, any of the people now happily paying taxes 
for this purpose would have tolerated such a policy. Australians are, by and 
large, proud of their contributions to the Colombo Plan, and justly proud. 
We may think that more should be done, but it is regrettable indeed that 
such opinion should obscure the importance of what is being done. The 
American attitude towards racialism is also to be highly commended. So 
much attention has been focused on Little Rock that almost the whole of 
the rest of integration has gone unnoticed. This, again, is regrettable and 
again should not prevent credit being given where it is most certainly due. 
The same can be said of British Colonial Policy, though again one Cyprus 
seems to count for Ghana, India, Pakistan, Burma, Malaya and the West 
Indian Federation lumped together. This is not to excuse Little Rock and 
Cyprus—they were and are doubly regrettable, firstly, because of the prin- 
ciples which they evidence, and, secondly, because we can be sure they 
would be seized upon by the enemy as opportunities for tactical propaganda 
which would largely destroy the effect of all the good work which has 
been done. But Foreign Aid, Integration and Colonial Policy may fairly 
be said to indicate a trend in rethinking which is most welcome and, I 
submit, rightly based. It is, furthermore, the trend towards the very attitude 
which can make the establishment df a supranational authority a reality. 

Nor is other evidence lacking. There is a widening interest in foreign 
affairs, evidenced by increased allotment of time on the air and space in 
the dailies, which can lead, and is leading, to the informed public upon 
which democracy depends for its very existence. We would do well to 
look to the state of public consciousness which preceded the regimes of 
Mussolini and Hitler, and take this fact to heart. 

More recently, there has been a veritable glut of published material 
in the field of Foreign Affairs, which, to some extent, presumably, reflects 
the state of the market. There is, finally, the existence of an almost 
embarrassing number of separate organizations within the Australian 
community working more or less towards the same end—that of seeking 
a solution to the problem which faces all thinking people in the world 
to-day. 

A worthwhile climate of public opinion takes time to form. It cam 
be hurried along by artificial means, and in a totalitarian regime it can 
be stifled. We want neither of these and nor, do I think, do we need the 
former. 

As regards the second obstacle, that such steps as the one suggested 
are not taken overnight, that worthwhile institutions take time to emerge, 
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it seems true enough as a proposition, but scarcely relevant as an objection. 
It is not as if Stone Age Man had suddenly emerged from his cave with 
the idea. We have behind us a great wealth of experience in the formation 
of national institutions upon which to rely. We can also learn a great 
deal from the shortcomings of the League of Nations and U.N.O. We 
actually have, and have had for years, successful international co-operation 
in such fields as postal services and air traffic. We are hardly beginners at 
the art of international government. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that we are standing at the open 
gates of Paradise. There will, no doubt, be teething troubles. But we are 
not without historical precedents of political entities which have been set 
up under systems guaranteeing minimum safeguards, and emerging with 
the years as stable communities. We need look no further than Australia 
herself. 

For these reasons, neither of these two obstacles seems to be insurmount- 
able, or even serious. 

The same cannot be said of the next two. Both may be admitted to be 
serious, though neither need be regarded as insurmountable. Discussion of 
them should be emphatically prefaced by remarking that if humanity had 
always required 100 per cent. certainty before embarking on a policy, the 
first flint would never have been chipped. 

Let us then examine these obstacles:— 


It is suggested that the wide ideological gulf which splits the world 
to-day cannot be bridged by such an institution. The argument takes the 
following form:— 


1. The establishment of a supranational authority requires concessions on 
the part of all members. 


2. The Communist ideology is such that it will permit of no concessions 
which do not further its own ends, therefore: 


3. Communist participation in the establishment of a supranational auth- 
ority on any other than its own terms is impossible. 


This argument I believe to be sound. But whether we should be 
prepared to establish a supranational authority on Communist terms is a 
question to which I shall shortly return. 

Before doing so, another possibility may be considered briefly. Until 
now, the term “supranational authority” has been used as virtually synony- 
mous with some form of world government. World government is the 
ultimate aim, but it does not preclude the taking of interim measures. 
There is, in other words, no objection to the establishment of a supra- 
national authority without Communist participation. Certainly, it falls 
short of the ideal—in particular, it does less to avert the possibility of 
conflict between the Communist Bloc and other nations than would ‘the 
setting up of World Government. But it is not without its points. In 
particular, it would present a solid front to Communist militancy—it 
would be realistic containment. It would also prune out that secondary, or, 
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as some would say, primary source of conflict, rivalry between non-Com- 
munist nations. It would, further, reduce the frequency of occurrence of 
those domestic incidents, upon which Communism thrives for its infiltra- 
tion. It would streamline economic integration between the advanced 
Western and backward countries, thus blocking another proved channel of 
Communist invasion. But it would, also, and this is perhaps the most 
important of all, set plainly and incontrovertibly before the rank and file 
of Communist peoples, evidence of the fact that internecine strife between 
non-Communist states is not inevitable, that the brotherhood of man can 
be fully realised in ways other than their own, and that the threat of 
Capitalist aggression on Communist states exists largely in the minds of 
their leaders, as a palliative for the hardships the people are called upon 
to bear. 

It remains only to add that, ideologically, there is no obstacle at all 
to such a course being taken. 

Now, let us return to the question of the establishment of a supra- 
national authority on Communist terms. Is such a step intolerable to us? 
We all know that the Communists have their own views on world govern- 
ment. Should we bow to them? Certainly not—for the reason that there 
may well be a difference between their established doctrines and the 
expediency of the situation. I believe, in other words, that within very 
narrow limits, we might, even in the short view, find a sufficient com- 
munity of interest with the Communist countries to form at least a working 
basis for some sort of supranational authority with limited powers. A 
possible long-term policy will be considered later. 

At first glance, there seems to be diametric opposition between the 
Communist way of life and our own.-But that is not quite true. Both are 
WAYS OF LIFE. Neither, not even Communism, is a way of death. 
There is, in other words, a community of interest to this extent, that both 
ideologies cease to be purposeful with the end of human institutions as 
we know them. Both require the material of humanity before they become 
meaningful. And to-day, the end of humanity as we know it is a real 
possibility. It is difficult to avoid the twin evils of emotionalism and leaning 
over backwards to avoid emotionalism, when considering the hydrogen 
bomb. It is, furthermore, easy to minimise its effect on impact, which is 
known, by over-concentration on its after effects, on which there is no 
complete agreement. But this much can be stated—that there is no rational 
basis for the assumption that hydrogen bomb warfare cannot break out, and 
that, if it did break out, its consequences would be other than literally 
catastrophic. Mr. Duncan Sandys, in a statement made in Australia last 
year, apropos the British White Paper on Defence, informed us that the 
British Government had “taken a very bold step in deciding not to do the 
impossible. We decided,” he continued, “not to defend the whole country, 
but to defend only our bomber bases. I must pay tribute to the people of 
Great Britain for the readiness with which they have accepted these harsh 
but inescapable facts.”"* I personally would find small comfort in the fact 


14. Quoted in King-Hall, op. cit. n. 12.obrue, p. 87. 
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that whilst I was being destroyed, or at any rate very shortly afterwards, a 
like fate would be the lot of millions of Russians,’° and for this reason 
I cannot believe that the British people have either accepted Mr. Sandys’ 
facts, or regard them as inescapable. They are not, in fact, inescapable. 
They are not inescapable, because disarmament is possible and, it may be, 
desired by large numbers of people on either side of the Iron Curtain. Of 
course, the hydrogen bomb is the West’s great deterrent so-called, but I 
cannot help thinking that the notion of our deterring their campaign of 
ideas, which is going on all the time, by waving our bomb, the administra- 
tive details of the firing of which we have not yet managed to work out, 
will keep Krokodil supplied with sufficient material for its cartoons for 
years to come. 

Our mutual wish to stay alive is not, however, the sum total of com- 
munity of interest on which some agreement might be reached with the 
Communist powers. There exists, already, considerable co-operation in 
various fields, well-insulated from power politics, such as health, cultural 
exchanges, food and agriculture, etc. Plans are even now being discussed 
for the extension of these arrangements. 

Ideologically, then, there is no obstacle to agreement on this narrow 
basis. I say ideologically, because the conflict of ideologies is by no means 
the whole of the conflict between the Western nations and the Communist 
Bloc. It is, in fact, the considered opinion of Professor Partridge that 
“National sovereign states seek primarily to extend or conserve their power 
vis-a-vis other states. Ideological considerations often reinforce ‘national 
interests’, or impose restraints upon the actions of states in seeking power. 
But ideological sympathies or antipathies are easily brushed aside when 
national interest requires it. As great powers, Russia and the U.S.A. each 
inevitably considers the other to be a threat to its security. There would 
be suspicion and tension between them, even if there were no ideological 
conflict.”** 

Thus, merely to state that there is no ideological obstacle to agreement 
on a limited basis, between East and West, by no means disposes of the 
problem. There remains the most difficult hurdle of all, that of nationalism, 
which bedevils the minds of statesmen of both blocs. 

It is difficult to pin down the exact content of nationalism. We can 
define the nation-state as a political entity claiming sovereignty over a 
portion of the earth’s surface and having a determinate people. We can, 
from this, give a limited definition of nationalism as the urge of that 


determinate people, to further its own interests. But this is only a limited 
definition, because it ignores:— 


(a) that nationalism can and frequently does work against interest. 


(b) that it is seen at its worst in cases of peoples which are not determinate, 
but are seeking “self-determination”. 


15. As does King-Hall, ibid, p. 88. 
16. Paths to Peace, p. 117. 
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If we seek for the sine qua non of nationalism, we shall not find it 
in ethnic factors for, as H. G. Wells has pointed out’’ (Adolf Hitler 
dissentiente), clear-cut ethnic distinctions have been a myth for several 
millenia. There remains an emotional and cultural distinction between so- 
called “races”, but South African resort to “habitual acceptance” as the 
criterion of whiteness belies the claim of any rational basis for discrimination 
on ethnic grounds. 

Nor is any form of economic integrity or geographical unity essential 
to the constitution of a nation. There is nothing natural about the 49th 
Parallel—institutions such as Benelux and now the European Coal and 
Steel Community demonstrate the independence of nationalism and econ- 
omics. It is true that nationalism can be maintained and emphasised by, 
for example, a planned internal economy or by the creation of artificial 
economic barriers, such as tariff measures, but so far as being an explanation 
of the rise of the phenomenon of nationalism is concerned, this puts the 
cart before the horse. 

Any or all of these factors may have been important historically in 
the evolution of our existing national societies. But none gives the key. 
None of them was of much assistance to President Wilson, after 1918, when 
he turned from the idealism of “self-determination of peoples” to the 
earthy task of defining the peoples. There is, in fact, nothing absolute 
about nationalism. It merely represents a stage in the historical evolution 
of human institutions. We can certainly talk about the British people, but 
even if we consider the narrower class of English people, we shall still 
find Christians, Jews, blacks, whites, browns and yellows, all included 
in it. We may say, “Here at least is a geographical entity”, but we shall 
have difficulty accounting either for the Channel Islands, or for the Falk- 
land Islands. The unity of the English peoples no doubt derives in the 
first place from its being primarily an island community. This unity, or 
separateness from the rest of mankind would be emphasised by the naval 
strength and Imperialist expansion of the past four centuries. England’s 
aloofness, we may assume, has, by inbreeding, given us those aspects of 
our culture and language which are unique, the former of which is now 
the only possible justification for racial discrimination policies in various 
parts of the English-speaking world. Thus, looking back, it is easy to 
understand the phemonenon of nationalism. It is less easy, however, to 
find the reasons for its persistence now that the substratum upon which 
it is built has largely disappeared. 

Persist, however, it does. And the reason, of course, is that those 
influences which gave rise to our nationalism in the first place also gave 
rise to another effect. They brought material prosperity and abundance 
to Imperialist powers—so that, although the moral justification for nation- 
alism has disappeared, it is retained for its incidental material benefits. 

This only accounts for the nationalism of those states already established 
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and having indulged in Imperialistic enterprises either directly or indirectly, 
i.c., the Commonwealth States of predominantly English origin, the U.S.A. 
and the Western European States. It does not extend to that manifestation 
of nationalism predominant in the emerging states of Africa and Asia, 
though it may be taken to account, to some extent, for that manifestation. 
Whereas, in other words, nationalism in the advanced countries nowadays 
takes the form of the demand for absolute sovereignty and can be expressed 
as the urge to keep what we've got, in the backward countries, it takes the 
form of the demand for “self-determination” and may be expressed as the 


urge to get what we want. These urges receive considerable support from 
two subsidiary sources:— 


1. The fact that we like material prosperity and are prepared to rationalize 
in order to keep it; thus, we seize upon any single instance of wastage 
of foreign aid as an argument against increasing it—but we ignore 
the 800,000 new vehicles which at the moment represent the margin 
of over-production in the motor industry in the U.S.A. 


2. The psychology of leadership—one fault in our system of democracy 
which must, somehow, be removed—is that it offers no protection, 
indeed, it actively encourages the rise to power of those persons pos- 
sessed of a personality trait of aggression. Freud’s Civilisation and its 
Discontents followed Marx, and, for that reason, the latter did not 
take into account what has been revealed to us by the former. The 
exclusive emphasis which Marxist-Communism places upon the social 
class takes no account of the psychological divisions which we know 
now and which Thomas Jefferson realised pervade mankind. Com- 
munist peoples, having already been warned of the dangers of the 
personality cult, must sooner or later come to realise this, but regard- 
less of their development, we must come to realise it ourselves for the 
fact is that our system of government puts power into the hands of 
persons more likely to abuse it in self-assertion than the general run 
of members of society. This is so because this very trait of self-assertion 
is the most valuable asset to be had in the field of political advance- 
ment. This factor can easily be over-emphasised. Obviously, not all 
politicians are aggressive—nor is anyone who gets to the top of the 
political ladder without ability. But there is the likelihood that toler- 
ance, altruism and detachment will be much more rare in the conduct 
of international relations, where they are so badly needed, than they 
will be in other aspects of human relations. This simply means that 
regardless of merits, compromise and concessions are less likely to be 
obtained than they otherwise would be. 


There is increasing opinion that nationalism is no longer a realistic 
tenet. International affairs should be regarded as something more than a 
game for statesmen, ahy attempt to consolidate our present material 
superiority is shortsighted, and these seem to this writer to be the prevailing 
reasons for the retention of nationalism. This does not mean that our 
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culture is worthless—quite the contrary—it is quite the most important 
consideration, and one must agree that it might be detrimentally affected 
if it were suddenly swamped. But it also seems that its value would increase 
in proportion to the extent to which it is disseminated—and it cannot be 
disseminated as long as we maintain our present rigid attitude of 
non-intercourse. 

Nationalism is at the moment rampant in three main camps—among 
the advanced Western nations, among the emerging states of Asia and 
Africa, and in the U.S.S.R. 

We can overcome it in the first of these camps because it is, far from 
being something out of our control, directly within it. It is our policy—we 
choose it—we must reject it. But we shall not reject it simply by waving 
banners and crying, “Down with our nationalism”. We shall reject it only 
by being critical of our national policy and condemning the manifestations 
of nationalism when they appear. Now, of course, there is bound to be 
confusion with party politics and issues—but this is not a party matter— 
all parties here in Australia are, by and large, nationalistic (none more so 
than the Communist Party, though its national allegiance may be else- 
where). There are, of course, outstanding individual exceptions to this 
generalisation, but in the main it can be seen to be true that not all mani- 
festations of nationalism emanate from the policy of any one party. Space 


permits the enumeration of only a few examples of nationalism as evi- 
denced in national politics:— 


1. The White Australia Policy, so-called, is obviously relevant—now some 
form of White Australia Policy is not necessarily incompatible with 
the abandonment of nationalism. It would be unrealistic to state, 
categorically, “it must go forthwith”, because there would be a fair 
chance that with it would go our culture. At the same time, it must 
be realised that in so far as the White Australia Policy is inconsistent 
with the principles of Western democracy which we would have other 
nations accept, it cannot be maintained, and it is inconsistent in so far 
as it seeks to establish a permanent exclusiveness. The White Australia 
Policy thus resolves itself into the question of determining the maxi- 
mum rate of absorption which our culture can stand. There cannot 
be any real objection to a policy whose effect is the spread of the 
ideals, for which we profess to stand, among a wider community. 


2. Tariff policy will have to be reappraised, simultaneously with wage and 
labour policy in the underdeveloped countries. The erection of Tariff 
walls is symptomatic of nationalism in its most aggressive aspects— 
the entrenchment of material interests. At the same time, their sudden 
and unilateral destruction, without more, would achieve little 
other than to assist nationalistic movements in other states. These 
things are already understood and steps have already been taken in 
the form of the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. The need 
for more sweeping measures inspired the Havana Charter and the 
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proposal of the International Trade Organization, though as yet the 
minimum number of ratifications necessary to bring that measure 
into force have not been deposited. We can, however, express ourselves 
in support of the extension of the General Agreement and give our 
backing to the hastening of the introduction of I.T.O. We may grow 
in moral stature by the immediate razing of tariff structures, but we 
run the risk of bringing the desired end no nearer whilst at the same 
time doing ourselves no good. A gradual relaxation of our tariff policy, 
however, coupled with correlative safeguards from the beneficiaries 
of such a policy, could not help but do more good than harm. 


3. We must abandon the “blood is thicker than water” attitude which 
causes us to automatically rubber-stamp the actions of our allies 
without regard to the merits of the case. Particularly, we must guard 
against lending support to the unilateral use of force without consul- 
tation. Both principle and policy dictate this course. In principle we 
cannot at one and the same time give our backing to the establishment 
of the Rule of Law and condone “going it alone”. As a matter of 
policy, our moral position and prestige cannot but suffer severe set- 
backs when the ideals we profess are lightly cast overboard in the 
first emergency. 


These are but particular applications of the general principle that we 
must criticise the conduct of our internal and external affairs, not from 
the standpoint of our own short-term immediate material prospects, but 
from the point of view of international co-operation in the wide sense. 
Agreed, our statesmen have a mandate to consider our interests, but the 
time has come to realise that our interests are much more accurately 
represented by an attitude which faces up to the facts of the world to-day 
and realises that international co-operation is essential to the maintenance 
of our scale of values, and even, in the long-term, to the retention of 
some degree of material prosperity. 

I think that if we adjust our policy on these lines, the problem of 
nationalism in the emerging states of Africa and Asia will largely resolve 
itself. The twin bases of nationalism in this part of the world are, (a) the 
glaring discrepancy between standards of living in the advanced and back- 
ward countries; (b) the history of exploitation to which the backward 
countries have been subjected—a process which has hardly, taken all in all, 
conferred benefits equally on both parties. With the increase of foreign aid 
to the underdeveloped countries, with the creation of conditions in which 
foreign investment can take place on terms of justice and security, with 
an attitude of co-operation rather than contention, these bases will disappear. 

The problem of nationalism in the Communist countries, however, is far 
less simple of solution. It is intimately connected with, though of greater 
importance than, the ideological conflict and cannot be discussed apart 
from it, and the reason is that, to some extent at any rate, as Professor 
Partridge has hinted, the Communist ideology is the hook upon which 
Russian nationalism is hung. a 
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This creates serious difficulties, because the Communist ideology is 
so inflexible—so much so that were it of prime importance, there would 
be little hope of co-operation beyond the minimum stated in connection 
with the previous obstacle which we discussed. But it is not of prime 
importance and we already have evidence that it has changed. There is, 
furthermore, no reason to suppose that it may not undergo further shifts. 


Communist theory does not appear entirely coherent to all who con- 
cern themselves with it. There seems to be no good reason why the 
historical process explained in terms of the dialectic should stop short at 
the point indicated. There is a gross over-simplification of human person- 
ality resulting in a wrong emphasis on the possibilities of social engineering. 
We need not be surprised that, after 40 years, the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat shows no signs of stepping aside—the problems which face it 
are no different from those which humanity has been facing, without final 
solution, for thousands of years. There is the self-defeating process of the 
subordination of human values for an indefinite period in order that they 
may, in the end, be realised. There is the seemingly arbitrary selection of 
the premise of materialism and there are many other chinks in the armour 
of Communist Theory. Even behind the Iron Curtain, the human mind 
continues to work, and, inevitably, to ask questions. Speaking at the Third 
Congress of the Soviet Young Communist League in 1920, Lenin was rash 
enough to prophesy: “The generation whose representatives are about 50 
years old cannot expect to see the Communist Society. This generation will 
die out before then, but the generation which is now 15 years old (now 
53)** will see the Communist society, will itself build this society.” There 
is little enough time to go, and the murmurings and more violent manifes- 
tations which have taken place in every Soviet state during this last decade 
speak eloquently of the failure of the policy of indoctrination, upon the 
success of which Lenin was depending. 

For these and other reasons the possibility of the final establishment 
of Communism as we know it to-day seems remote, though, and this is of 
first importance, unless we do something to stop it, its chances will be 
greatly increased. 


In planning a campaign, it must be borne in mind that the evidence 
of dissensions which has percolated to us, is not of a movement to rush 
into the open arms of Western Democracy. It is not even, primarily, a non- 
Communist movement; it is a discontent with existing methods and 
achievement so far. Hungary was, more than anything else, resentment at 
foreign domination, and in Poland and East Germany it was not so much 
ideology as exploitation and the use of these peoples for Russian national 
ends, which inspired the demonstrations. But it is evidence that Com- 
munist theory is malleable, that 1958 is not 1984, and that a final synthesis 
of Western and Communist ideology may be possible. 


This means that we must attack now. With Russian industrial and 
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technical potential on the up and up, the scales are gradually tipping 
against us. Needless to say, the battle that will be joined is not one of arms 
—it is one of ideas—an armed attack is out of the question:— 


and 
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(a) Because it would be utterly incompatible with our ideals, Dulles, For- 


restal and preventive aggression notwithstanding. 


(b) Because our conventional forces simply are not adequate, and if any- 


thing won in a nuclear war it would be the same physical immensity 
of Russian territory which defeated Napoleon.** 
and no doubt for many other reasons. 


The attack must be with the chosen weapons—it must be ideological, 
waged on the fields of Politics, Economics and Propaganda. 


Firstly, the political attack. This could take the form:— 


of an abandonment of Western nuclear armament programmes, coupled 
with an invitation to the Communists to inspect. This would be 
regarded by many as an invitation to the Kremlin to move in in force. 
No one can deny that they might, but this might not be a bad thing 
at all. Conquerors have been absorped before to-day and the conflict 
is not, in any case, one of arms. Ideas cannot be invaded by force. Our 
policy in this event has recently been outlined by a professional sailor 
and politician, Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall.’* It would be, 
briefly, to implement the Norwegian attitude to Germany in 1940/43 
on a grand scale, to carry on in our own way and use every opportunity 
of enticing the occupying forces to make comparisons. 


But invasion and occupation are unlikely contingencies. Khrushchev 
denounced the doctrine of inevitability of war to the 20th Party 
Congress in 1956. The last thing one should do, of course, is to accept 
what a Communist says at its face value. It may be true, but it is 
equally likely to be propaganda. But before we dismiss this statement 
as the latter, let us consider the context in which it was uttered, and 
which was made plain by Khrushchev in June of last year. He said, 
“With regard to the ideology of capitalist and socialist countries, we 
have never concealed that there will be a struggle in this field. AN 
IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE .. .I once said that if an atomic war 
came it would be capitalism that would perish in that war. This I 
repeat today. But we think that capitalism should be destroyed . . . 
THROUGH AN IDEOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC STRUGGLE.” 
Khrushchev was not saying, “Let’s repent and be good little boys.” He 
was saying, not without considerable justification, “So far as armed 
attack by the capitalist powers is concerned, we need no longer worry 
about it. We’re too big. As far as we’re concerned, we're fighting a 
battle of ideas and we'll win it.” And so they will unless we take steps 
to defend ourselves. 

Even so, what good would disarmament do? It would, first of 
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(b) 


(c) 





all, be a great moral victory for us. It could hardly fail to operate as a 
catalyst on the questioning which must be encouraged in the rank 
and file of the Russian peoples. It would, furthermore, be incontro- 
vertible evidence for the “uncommitted nations” that we meant business, 
and fair business. It would cut out the enormous present wastage on 
defence and thus make available funds for a comprehensive ideological 
campaign, for the maintenance of conventional forces for police pur- 
poses, and still leave more than an adequate sum for foreign investment 
increases. There might even be some left for the taxpayer. 

A second line of political attack would be the revision of Western 
racial and colonial policies. 

A third line would be the pruning of our own democratic institu- 
tions. They may be indefinitely preferable to Communist institutions, 
but this does not make them perfect. In particular, they must be made 
to have the greatest possible appeal to those uncommitted nations 
whom we hope will come to share our ideals. 


The economic attack must take the form of an intensification of 
foreign aid programmes, with more emphasis on technical assistance. 
No strings, furthermore, must be attached. The benefit to us lies in 
our giving. We must also abandon what remains of Imperialist 
exploitation and pursue the reformed tariff policy to which reference 
has been made. In connection with economic warfare, it needs to be 
remembered that the average income of the 400,000,000 citizens of the 
advanced Western nations is twelve times that of their opposites of 
uncommitted free world. The average Australian actually invests in 
his own interests, each year, half as much again as the average Asian 
earns. , 

The propaganda attack has to be directed at the U.S.S.R. It is a gross 
error to suppose that public opinion is less important in a totalitarian 
regime than in a democracy. True, the impact in a democracy is more 
direct, but in a totalitarian dictatorship public opinion is more important 
because the gulf between public interest and national policy is so 
much greater. If Soviet public opinion were informed, policies would 
have to be remoulded. The Nazis realised this and Goebbels received 
his commission in 1934. The Russians realise it, hence radio-jamming, 
travel restrictions, the suppression of the free press, etc. If, as we profess 
to believe, the way of life which we offer really is preferable, there 
can be no hesitation about creating opportunities for people in Com- 
munist countries to judge it on its merits. 

To this end, we must increase as much as we possibly can, cultural 
and educational exchanges with the Communist countries. We must not 
hesitate to drive home to the Russian people the differences between 
their way of life and ours, on every possible occasion, and to emphasise 
to them that there is room for them in our world. 

It must be remembered, in considering these lines of attack, that Com- 
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munist aggressiveness is not an end in itself. Commumism and Western 
Democracy have, as Leonard Woolf pointed out 20 years ago,”° the same 
end. They differ only as to the means of obtaining it. Communism holds 
that there is only one way, their way, via the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
We hold that there may be many ways, but that theirs is intolerable to us 
because it destroys the very thing it sets out to save. 


In the long term, then, our aim must be to drive a wedge, not a sword, 
into this chink in the Communist armour, and thus to make them realise 
that they, just as much as anyone else, depend upon international co-opera- 
tion for the attainment of the ends they profess. If we were to succeed, it 
would not be the first time that an ideology had been remoulded. The 


almost incredible fact is that we have so far made hardly any effort at 
all in this direction. 


In summary, then, the policy which seems to be dictated by the present 
international situation may be reviewed :— 


1. In the short term, we must seek to set up, as quickly as possible, a 
supranational authority with the maximum scope possible in the cir- 
cumstances. It must involve, firstly, the non-Communist countries, 
and, secondly, the Communist countries themselves, in so far as their 
co-operation can be obtained. 


In the long-term, we must, by a political, economic and propaganda 
offensive, set about the task of re-shaping the Communist ideology for 
this, and not Russians, Chinese, Poles or Roumanians, is our enemy. 
Communism is militant—it may even be militaristic, though this begins 
to seem unlikely. But even if it were militaristic, it would be so only 
because it is based on an idea. Neither military defence nor attack can 
affect that idea in the slightest. 


To some people, this may have sounded imaginative and even absurd. 
To them I would say, with King-Hall, that we have come to a fork in the 
road and that the other path, whether it lead to a Hydrogen Bomb holo- 
caust, or to world communism is quite unimaginable, and_ horribly, 
obscenely absurd. It may seem folly to cast away our old weapons and 
join battle with these new ones, but we have never been aitacked by them 
before. It stands, I suppose, to be condemned out of hand, as pacifism. Of 
course, it is pacifism—but pacifism with a difference. It is pacifism based, 


not on moral or religious grounds, but on grounds of expediency and 
self-preservation. 


As Professor Geoffrey Sawer has recently stated,”* “To-day it is the 
pacifists who face facts, the war-mongers who try to ignore them, and the 


notion of world government is beginning to look like practical common 
sense.” 


20. Barbarians at the Gate, Gollancz (1939). 
21. Paths to Peace, p. 390. 





The Yemen 
By E. C. B. MacLaurin 


The cross-section of the Yemen, on a perpendicular drawn across the 
map to the coast of the Red Sea, is not unlike a cross-section of New South 
Wales on a perpendicular drawn to the coast at Sydney. Beyond a wide 
coastal plain a mountain range rises steeply and then becomes a tableland 
sloping to an arid interior, The Red Sea coast of the Yemen is 
three hundred miles long and extends from the ’Asir border of 
Saudi Arabia to the Aden Protectorate opposite Perim. The northern 
boundary runs along the ’Asir border just south of the Najran valley; 
it is determined on a tribal basis, the Yam tribes being wholly within 
Saudi Arabia whilst Khauban and Wa‘ila were recognized as Yemeni in 
the 1934 Treaty. The southern boundary is the Aden Protectorate, 
under British protection, the western is the Red Sea, and the eastern is 
the waterless almost unexplored waste of the Deserted Quarter, the Rub 
al-Khali. The Yemen covers an area of about 74,000 square miles with 
a population which, at 4m., represents rather less than two-thirds of the 
total population of the Arabian Peninsula. 


This very heavily eroded plateau rises to a 10,000 ft. escarpment and 
is very fertile with a rainfall of thirty to forty inches per annum,’ mostly 
in July-September with a minor season in March. This heavy rain pours 
down the wadis to lose itself in the flat coastal plain, the Tihama. The 
Yemeni Tihama is the southern extension of the Tihama in the province 
of ’Asir but lacking its dense tropical forests and arable land.* 


On the mountains Mediterranean crops—millet, figs, etc—are found 
above 3,000 ft.; above 4,500 ft. coffee, qat, lucerne, wheat and other crops 
are found.’ In the winter time the temperature drops to 40° and snow 
falls; in the summer a thick cloud-cover makes the climate endurable. 


On the north-western side of the plateau the land slopes down 
through grazing country, intersected by ravines, until it reaches the Dahna 
or Rub al-Khali. On the south there lies the incredibly ancient and 
mysterious Wadi Hadramaut. 


The population is not homogeneous. The Tihama, with its grass 
huts and African atmosphere, points to a very large migration over the 
centuries; the people are nominal Muslims.‘ On the plateau people of 
Mediterranean type are found in a very pure state (Coon) with a blondeism 
of 25 °%, particularly among the upper classes.” Traditionally they claim 
descent from Qahtan* — the Biblical Joktan (Gen. 10 : 25,26). This 
strain at a very early date penetrated Oman from this area. 


An ancient racial element, speaking four strange dialects which may 
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be survivals of Ur-Semitic, seems to be culturally related to the food- 
gathering economies of the Veddas and the Australian aborigines; there 
also seems to be some sort of relationship with the cattle-cultures of the 
Todas in India and the Hamites and Bantu in East Africa.° 

The Yemen has been the locale of ancient civilizations, certainly as 
old as that of the Hebrews and probably very much older. Furthermore 
it was for many centuries the bridge between East and West for from 
very early times merchandise has come to Aden and Mukalla from the 
Far East and India and there has been transferred to caravan and carried 
along the trade-routes to Egypt, Canaan and the West. One such caravan 
rescued Joseph from the pit (Gen. 37:25 ff.) another brought the 
Queen of Sheba on her famous visit to King Solomon, 1 Kings 10. The 
spur of ’Aulagi Qor runs parallel to the southern seaboard and the more 
gently sloping north-eastern flank of the range offers the better route for 
caravans. Consequently the caravan from Mukalla must cross the high 
watershed of the Qor or the limestone plateau further east and travel 
north with the Rub al-Khali on the right flank and the mountains on 
the left. The routes meet in Beihan in the Aden Protectorate®, which 
explains the lust of the Imam for possession of Beihan. Thence the route 
continues along the road built by As’ad Kamil, a fourth century 
Himyaritic ruler, along a far earlier route and joins the Road of the 
Elephant which Abraha’s army followed in its attack on Mecca in A.D. 
750°. 

The capital of the Yemen is Sana, 7,500 feet above sea-level, with a 
population of 50,000 and the largest city in Arabia. It is of very great 
antiquity and here reigned the first king to wear a diadem as token of 
sovereign power.’’ It contains a forty-five mosques the most famous of 
which, Jama ’al-Kabir, dates from the time of Muhammad _ himself." 
It was formerly of enormous wealth and magnificence, its former name 
was Uzal (Gen. 10:27). Other large towns in the Yemen are Taizz, 
4,500 feet above sea-level with a population of 3,000 and the chief city of 
Southern Yemen; however it is now declining and its place is taken by 
Ibb, 6,700 feet above sea-level with a much bigger population and sixty 
mosques. Dhamar is the chief educational centre being the site of the 
University of Zeidi sect which five hundred students attended in 
Niebuhr’s time. Zabia is the chief Shafa’i centre. 

The Yemen’s chief export is coffee which was formerly shipped from 
Mocha to the coffee-houses of eighteenth century London. But now 
Mocha is declining and most coffee goes through Dhahran in ’Asir, a few 
miles north of the Yemeni frontier. The Yemen also exports hides, indigo, 
earthenware, salt and the narcotic qat. Formerly incense was the principal 
export; it was used in such vast quantities in ancient Rome that its impor- 
tation was at one period thought to imperil economy of the Roman 
Empire. It is still widely used in worship and scholars believe that the 
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religious use of incense first arose in this country. Agriculture is carried 
on by a system of dry farming and over many thousands of years the 
practice of terracing the hillsides has been developed. From here this 
system of agriculture spread to Indonesia which has close cultural bonds 
with the Hadramaut in the Aden Protectorate. 

The Yemen is strongly Muslin, of the Zeidi sect of the Shiites which 
puts them at odds with the strongly Sunni Wahhabis dominant in Saudi 
Arabia and predisposes both sides to war. Lake all Shiites they recognize 
‘Ali, his two sons Hasan and Hussein, and then trace the succession in 
the Imamate to his brother Zeid, the founder of the sect, followed by his 
son Yahya. At this point they split again, some regarding Yahya’s son 
Idris as Imam: an important difference because it is the ground upon 
which the claim of the Idrisi of ’Asir to the Imamate is based’* and 
explains the constant hostility between the Rassid family who have held 
the Imamate since the 9th Century and the Idrisi.** Shi'ite domination 
began in 833 A.D. when Ahmad sent Ibn Hawshab to act as da’i at Sana 
where he gained many followers and attacked those who would not be- 
come Shi'ites. The present Imam is a descendant of the original Rassid 
Yahya al Hadi ila’l Haqq, eight generations from ‘Ali and Fatima 
(Muhammad’s daughter).” The present Imamate family also claims 
descent from the ancient kings of Himyar and makes this the basis of a 
claim to rule over the territory, including the present Aden Colony and 
Protectorate, which was once theirs. The Imamate is an absolute monarchy 
but is not hereditary. It is elective in theory, candidates being elegible by 
virtue of their membership of the Rassid family. 

The Jews were already settled in the Yemen long before the rise of 
Islam. A very ancient legend, which seems credible says that King 
Solomon sent one of his sons and a group of colonists with the Queen 
of Sheba when she returned home because she lacked skilled workers in 
silver and gold. More Jews settled there after the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70. Anthropologists regard them as the closest surviving repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Hebrew stock.’ In the great migration of 1950 
many left the Yemen to settle in Israel but brought so many cultural 
and psychological problems with them that it perhaps would have been 
better for Israel if they had not returned. One may mention in passing 
their fascinating dancing group, the Inbal Yemenite Dance Troupe which 
seeks to preserve the art, folklore, and culture of the Yemenite Jews 
(Israel Weekly Digest Vol. 1, No. 5). 

The first European contact except those indicated in the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea took place in the time of Augustus when Roman 
economists became worried at the enormous consumption of incense, 
indispensable to ancient worship, and other commodities from the East. 
These goods travelled by Arabian caravan and paid extortionate transit 
fees at every frontier; Western sailors had not yet learned the secrets of 
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the monsoons so the seaways were barred. The Eparclt of Egypt, Aelius 
Gallus, was ordered to capture the source of these valuable products. 
Misled by poor intelligence reports and betrayed by his allies he marched 
his heavily laden legions nine hundred miles in the blazing Arabian heat 
to the siege of Marib which, however, he had to abandon after only six 
days. His return journey was a nightmare under constant Arab attack. 
But in 45 A.D. Hippalus discovered the Arab secret of the monsoons and 
thus Rome was enabled to bypass the great trade-routes."’ 

The Chinese appear to have traded spasmodically with Southern 
Arabia from a very early date but Europeans do not reappear 
until the Portuguese under the great Alboquerque appeared before Aden, 
but were not prepared to take possession, in 1517. About this time the 
rising power of Turkey appeared and took the Caliphate from the 
Fatimite dynasty of Egypt. They then embarked on a campaign in Arabia, 
under Sultan Salim I. They gained control of Mecca and the Tihama and 
in 1538 set up a Turkish Pasha in Sana where their rule was established 
for almost a century.”* 

The first Englishman arrived in the Yemen during Turkish 
sovereignty. The Turks by this time had subdued most of Arabia (ex- 
cluding those states on the southern shores of the Persian Gulf) and were 
discouraging other visitors. Consequently John Jourdain who brought 
two cargos of iron, lead, tin and cloth to the country in 1609 could find 
no buyers although he travelled to Mocha and Sana. He was ordered to 
leave and forbidden to return without a permit from Constantinople. 
When Sir Henry Middleton tried to trade at Mocha during the following 
year his ships were attacked by the Turks and eight of his men killed. 
He was taken in bonds to the Imam at Sana and released on condition 
he did not return.’ 

Turkish influence began to weaken and by 1630 expense of admints- 
tration had become so high that the Turks proposed to the Imam that 
they would withdraw their Pasha subject to a formal acknowledgement 
of their sovereignty and the Imam undertaking the internal administra- 
tion of the country. In 1642 they evacuated the Yemen** and the Imam 
became temporal as well as spiritual ruler over the whole Yemen including 
the orthodox Shafi’ Sunnis in the South.2 Thus began two centurics of 
independent rule and prosperity derived from a growing Western taste 
for coffee. 

The local Sultans now began to become active and in 1728 the Sultan 
of Lahej rebelled against the Imam and took Aden and held it for seventy 
years until the advance of the Wahhabis induced his successor in 1799 
to offer it to Colonel Murray when he and his men were forced to leave 
Perim by shortage of water. In 1801 Sir Home Popham, the Ambassador 
to the States of Arabia, was rudely treated by the Imam'* but well re- 
ceived by the Sultan of Lahej who opened his ports to the British and 
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declared their flag to be under his protection. He was just in time, for in 
1804 the Wahhabis captured several Yemeni coastal towns from which 
they were later expelled by Mohammad Ali. In the following year Salih, the 
chief of the roadstead of Hodeida and of the cultural centre of Bait al 
Fagih, transferred his allegiance to the Wahhabis’* since the Wahhabis 
seemed to these Shafi’ people of the Tihama to offer some relief from 
Zeidi oppression. The Imam sent an army against Salih and appointed 
one of Salih’s sons Amir. 

Mohammad Ali in his war against Wahhabism captured several 
coastal towns and handed them back to the Yemen in return for tribute 
but when the Egyptians finally rebelled against Constantinople they re- 
captured these towns. Thereupon a relative of the Imam acknowledged 
Turkish sovereignty until he had gained control of the country as far 
as Sana. In the savage fighting of these years ’Asir suffered severely and 
the troops of Saud were hotly embroiled. Ibrahim, a son of Mohammad 
Ali, then defeated the Wahhabis and advanced into the Yemen. 

In 1817 the British residency at Mocha was looted and in 1820 a 
British squadron stormed the town. This British factory survived for a 
century and a half’ and was responsible for introducing Mocha coffee to 
England. Meantime Ibrahim Pasha occupied the ports of the Yemeni 
Tihama, leaving them, however, without Turkish governors, to the rule 
of the Imam Mahdi Abdullah in exchange for an annual tribute and 
recognition of Turkish sovereignty. 

In 1830 Britain occupied Aden in defence of her trade-routes, in view 
of the growing threat of the Sultan of Lahej and of Mehemet ’Ali. 

During the period 1834-1836 the Egyptian forces under the Turkish 
Sultan consisted, in the Yemen and Hejaz, of a few thousand poor quality 
troops but these were greatly reinforced during 1837 and captured the 
Hejaz as part of a plan to attack the Yemenis. They restored the Zeidi 
Sultan, however, after a successful campaign, in exchange for tribute paid 
to Constantinople. The Egyptians occupied Mocha completely and 
destroyed the British coffee trade, reserving half the coffee production for 
the Pasha of Egypt and selling the other half to U.S.A. in spite of a 
vigorous protest by Lord Palmerston.’ At the same time the Sultan of 
Lahej sacked a British ship. The British, who wanted Aden as a coaling- 
station, offered to buy the port from him but he refused to sell and tried 
to capture the British representative. Consequently the British stormed 
Aden, in a most gallant action, on January 16, 1839 and offered to rent 
the port for an annual subsidy. The Sultan, with the Egyptian army close 
at hand, agreed just in time to save his territory for by the end of 1839 
Mehemet ’Ali had forced Faisal ibn Turki ibn Satd to surrender his 
country to him. But 1840 saw the defeat of the Turks by the Egyptians 
and Egypt withdrew from Arabia in order to exploit the opportunities 
thus offered.”* 
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This lull gave an opportunity for expansion to the British who ex- 
tended their influence eastward to include Mukalla and Shihr. In 1849 
the Turks made another attempt to place a garrison in Sana, but the 
Yemenis annihilated their army. 

German expansion now began, and in 1857 the British re-occupied 
Perim. The opening of the Suez Canal gave the Turks their opportunity 
and they re-occupied the Yemen in 1870 establishing a Turkish Pasha as 
governor-general in Sana, a post which continued from 1872-1918.? In 
1876 the British took over Socotra, making it into a protectorate ten years 
later. 

The Turkish regime in the Yemen was very harsh until Husain 
Hilmi Pasha was appointed as governor-general in 1897 in an effort to 
humanize Turkish rule but revolt immediately followed. His successor 
Abdulla Pasha was recalled in 1903 on the ground that he was too ready 
to codperate with the British in Aden; however one great gain derives 
from his rule — the determination of the line of demarcation between the 
Yemen and Aden Protectorate which was completed in 1905 but which 
the Imam does not recognize. 

In 1904 the Imam Yahya Hamid al-Din rose in revolt and the Idrisi 
chief Muhammed also rose the ’Asir highlands and Abha. The Yemenis 
besieged the Turks and took Sana, starting a full scale rebellion. Peace 
was re-established after the Turks had agreed to several concessions, the 
most important being the introduction of Sharia’ law in place of Ottoman. 
But the Turks continued to rule the Yemenis harshly until the Turko- 
Italian war of 1910 gave the Yemenis their chance when, with the support 
of the Idrisi of ’Asir, they rebelled again. The Turks were victorious, 
but in order to have their hands free to deal with Italy they agreed to the 
generous Treaty of Du’an which conceded to the Imam sovereignty over 
the hill country and to the Turks sovereignty over the Tihama.”* ** The 
independence of the Idrisi of ’Asir was confirmed. 

The Imam remained faithful to this treaty and refused to become an 
ally of Great Britain during the Great War.” 

On June 29, 1914 Great Britain and Turkey signed the Boundary 
Agreement dividing the whole of Arabia between themselves the northern 
portion to be Turkish, the southern British. The actual boundary was a 
line drawn from the base of the Qatar Peninsula across the desert to meet 
the already agreed boundary between the Aden Protectorate and the 
Yemen” but it was not recognized by the Imam.’ 

During the 1914-1918 War the German propagandists claimed that 
the Kaiser was a Muslim and called for a jihad or holy war: this reinforced 
the Imam’s loyalty to the 1911 treaty with the Turks and enabled them 
to send 3,500 special troops accompanied by a light battery and an 
important German mission under Major von Stotzingen, under the com- 
mand of Khairi Bey, to reinforce him. The Germans proposed to set 
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up a wireless station to link up East Africa with Constantinople and 
Berlin, and to direct anti-British propaganda in Darfur, Sudan, Abyssinia 
and Somaliland. It included Karl Neufield whom the British had rescued 
from the Khalifa after Omdurman 1898 and had expelled from the 
Sudan in 1914. British Intelligence discovered this mission which was 
caught and destroyed. 

The Government of India undertook to watch over the Yemen. The 
Turks then attacked a small British force at Lahej driving it back into 
Aden which they besieged. After three weeks’ siege Indian troops arrived 
and repulsed the Turks driving them back to Lahej where they remained 
a threat to Aden, being supplied and encouraged by the Imam. At the 
same time another Turkish army threatened the Idrissi of Subayyeh and 
overran the Northern Tihama. British help enabled the Idrissi to defy 
them.” ** 

Turkish control over the Yemen was ended by the Mudros Armis- 
tice of 1918,2* and the final effect of World War 1 for the Yemen was to 
give her full Arab sovereignty. There was some thought among British 
officials of building up the Imam, Yehia bin Hamad al-Din, as leader of 
Arab nationalism but he was not the man for the task and although he 
laid claim to Hussein of Mecca’s title Emir al-Mu’mumin he offered no 
better alternative to Hussein. He became ruler of the whole Yemen 
except the Tihama where the British supported the Idrissi ruler of ’Asir 
as a reward for his loyalty. But directly the British withdrew on the fail- 
ure of the Jacobs Mission’® the Imam occupied the port of Hodeida and 
the Idrissi could not expel him. 

Although he continued the serviees of many Turkish officers, notably 
Raghlib Pasha his Foreign Minister’ he defied all existing Turkish treat- 
ies with Britain and swallowed up tribe after tribe. When he tried to 
interfere in a dynastic dispute in ’Asir the Idrissi attacked him and by 1926 
had overrun the Southern Tihama and the port of Luhaiya as well as 
Hodeida and besieged Sabia and Jizan. The Idrissi asked Ibn Saud for 
help but the latter’s response was to partition the country with the Imam 
taking every area the Imam had not already occupied as Wahhabi territory 
by the ‘Treaty of Najd-’Asir October 21, 1926.*°** The Iman began to 
ill-treat the Wahhabis in his part of ’Asir®® and thus aroused the enmity 
of their champion Ibn Saud. He then captured Mocha and reformulated 
his claims to Aden and all South Arabia on the basis of his descent from 
Mohammad and the last kings of Himyar.6 He met with no response 
from South Arabia for the inhabitants were mostly Shafai’ and feared 
that the Zeidi oppression of the Wahhabis in ’Asir would be repeated in 
respect to them. 

Meantime the British had come to a satisfactory arrangement with 
Ibn Saud over the Saudi Arabian — Transjordan border and sought to 
reach a similar agreement with the Imam and other South Arabian rulers. 
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The Zaraniq tribe in the Tihama relinquished its ancient hostility after 
a military operation and agreed on a settlement of the points at issue. 
The Imam’s terms for a treaty, however, included a demand for much 
of the Aden Protectorate and as this: was against the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants part of whose territory he had occupied ever since the War the 
British declined to negotiate further and withdrew their mission. The 
Imam immediately sought a treaty with Italy which recognized the Yemen 
as an independent state including its entire existing territorial extent. The 
U.S. millionaire Charles R. Crane then sent a team of experts, at his own 
expense, to assist the Imam to modernize his country. However. ibn 
Saud had succeeded in getting control of the coveted oilfields of the 
Farisan Islands during the previous year and had incorporated them into 
Saudi Arabia.”* 

The Imam again invaded the Aden Protectorate in 1928 from his 
base at al Beidha and occupied the fertile high plain of Dhahar belonging 
to the ’Audhali confederacy who called for British help under the terms 
of their treaty. His army had been reorganized by Syrians and was 
commanded by young officers who had received their training in Syria. 
He invaded the Amirate of Dhali’ and attacked the Qateibi in the 
mountains of Halumein.’ Local tribal levies commanded by British 
officers and aided by the R.A.F. drove them back to the old Anglo- 
Turkish border. They continued, however, to hold the ’Audhali plateau 
and threatened Wadi Beihan,® the point of confluence of the caravan 
routes, and the tribes in the neighbourhood of the Subeihi desert who 
sought British help.® 

At this stage Philby, acting presumably in the interests of the master 
ibn Saud, suggested that the Aden Protectorate should be attached to the 
Yemen, and in the following year (1931) ibn Saud recognized the Imam’s 
authority in the Yemen. It would have been far easier for him to capture 
the sheikdoms and sultanates of the Protectorate from the Imam than 
from the British. In 1932 a Saudi Arabian army under Sayyid ’Abdulla 
al-Wazir attacked Marib. 

Italian diplomacy then played a part. The Italians were worried about 
the precariousness of their hold on Somaliland and were preparing for 
the Ethiopian adventure so it became necessary for them to secure a foot- 
hold on the northern coast of the Red Sea which could provide a strategic 
counter to Aden. Acting through the Imam they induced Hasan al-Idrissi 
of ’Asir to try to secede from the rule of ibn Saud. Both the Imam and 
ibn Saud claimed the Nejran valley and clashed over the Khurma oasis, 
The Yemenis occupied Najran in 1932 but were evicted by the local chief, 
but they were back again the following year and destroyed the Khadra 
well where the Yam tribes might have concentrated. Ibn Saud invited 
the Imam to a conference to determine the sovereignty over southern 
‘Asir but when it proved abortive he invaded the Yemen on April.5, 1934°° 
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possibly with British approval,’ after repairing the Khadra well.’ After 
a campaign rendered difficult by the mountainous terrain and by 
determined resistance in the Tihama the Saudi Arabian troops reached 
Taif, Luhaiya and Hodeida where they were met by British, French and 
Italian warships. The British ordered the Italians out* and ejected the 
Yemenis from Aden territories, thus frustrating the Italian plans. The 
Imam sought peace which the British granted him, recognizing him as 
King of the Yemen on condition that he put down the slave-trade and 
observed existing boundaries pending negotiations since he claimed that 
the old Anglo-Turkish boundaries had ceased to exist with the expulsion 
of the Turks. Peace with Saudi Arabia was concluded at the Treaty of 
Taif 1934 whereby all captured territory was evacuated, the settlement 
being made on a tribal basis, with the Yam tribes reverting entirely to 
Saudi Arabia whilst Khaulan and Wa’ila were recognized as Yemeni. 
Philby, who mapped the agreed line in 1936, describes it as starting on 
the coast a little north of Maidi and running to the foothills just north of 
Haradh, and then along the highlands in the neighbourhood of Sana, 
the capital of Yemen, leaving the villages of Baqim, Yabad and Naq’a 
on the Yemeni side, then north of the Wadi Fara’ at Thar to the wastes 
of the Rub al-Khali.* 


During this period the Soviet was quietly active and the Italians set 


about repairing their losses by penetrating the political life of the country. 
In 1937 they signed a treaty with the Yemen, of twenty-five years’ dura- 
tion, which promised a supply of Italian arms and advisors. Thus they 
hoped to find a counter to the power of ibn Saud, backed by Britain. 
The British immediately proposed an agreement with Italy’ which provided 
for the following terms’ :— 


a. Information regarding troop movements was to be exchanged. 


b. No naval or air base was to be established in certain areas unless 
previous notice was given; 


c. Neither party was to conduct propaganda against the other. 


d. Neither power was to seek to acquire sovereignty or a privileged 
position in the Yemen nor permit any other power to do so. 


The clause was probably intended to prevent an increase in German 
influence, since they had tried to negotiate a treaty with the Imam who 
had refused unless the Germans recognized his sovereignty over ’Asir, 
Aden Protectorate, and the Hadramaut.® 

In 1939 the Imam again planned aggression, now against Shabwa and 
the Mushreq. The Karab tribe asked the British ‘to defend the Shabwa 
district. The Imam devised an attack which did not molest any tribe 
under British protection and took Shabwa during the month of Ramad- 
han, a period sacred for Muslims. During the same year the Italians 
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broke the 1937 agreement and tried to incite the Imam to attack Aden, 
possibly hoping that his invasion would coincide with Italian aggression 
in Abyssinia and Eritrea. An Italian espionage service operated in the 
Yemen in the guise of a medical mission, but this was expelled under 
British pressure and in 1943 Italian influence ceased. 

When in 1945 the Arab League was formed, with British encourage- 
ment, as a desirable means of expression of the legitimate aspirations of 
Arab nationalism the Yemen was one of the signatories, the others being 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and Saudi Arabia.” The Yemen entered into 
treaty relations with the Soviet, Holland, France, U.S.A. and the United 
Kingdom. 

The Amir Abdullah, son of the Imam Yahya, took refuge from 
his father in Aden and conducted a “democratic movement” from the 
security of British territory. This movement had some justification, for 
royal monopolies had aroused considerable popular resentment. 

On February 17, 1948 the Imam and his Prime Minister were 
murdered at the instigation of Sayyid Abdulla al-Wazir who had com- 
manded the Yemeni army during the Marib campaign 1931-1932. He 
claimed to have been elected Imam and constitutional monarch but his 
troops showed signs of revolt, and the Aden authorities, Saudi Arabia, 
the Arab League, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. all refused to help him. Only 
Egypt” supported him. Then the loyal Hashid and Bakil tribes rose 
under the Amir "Abbas who captured Sana and executed ’Abdulla. The 
Crown Prince Ahmad, brother of ’Abbas and son of the late Imam, was 
elected in his place and was recognized by U.K., Saudi Arabia, Jordan 
and Egypt. He failed to cure the abuses with the result that an attempt 
was made on his life*® in 1955 by his brothers Abbas and ’Abdullah both 
of whom were captured and executed.”® 

Meanwhile the British had tried to win Ahmad’s friendship. In 1950 
the British Middle Eastern Office in Cairo offered technical help to the 
Yemen’ and for a time the future seemed brighter. 

In October 1955 the Yemeni — U.S.S.R. Treaty of Friendship was 
signed whereby Soviet industrial equipment, oil products, and food were 
offered in exchange for Yemenite coffee, hides, and dried fruit. The 
Soviet also offered technical aid and arms.”* Eight months later the 
Crown Prince of Yemen Seif al-Islam, Muhammad el-Badr, visited Moscow 
and Iron Curtain countries after a trip to London and Paris and arranged 
for a supply of arms from Egypt. 

The British tried to reduce the tension of the situation and provide a 
means of satisfying Arab nationalistic ambitions by suggesting a Federa- 
tion of the eleven sultanates of the Aden Protectorate; the Yemen claimed 
that as this threatened the status quo it was a breach of the 1934 treaty, 
and this claim was supported by Egypt, Syria and U.S.S.R. The Yemenis 
set out to make federation impossible by exploiting religious difficulties— 
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55% of the population of the areas concerned are Zeidis with the Imam 
in Sana as their spiritual head whilst 45°% are Shafi’s whom the Zeidis 
oppress on the grounds that they were once pro-Turkish.”* Their disrup- 
tive tactics were aided by the Suez Crisis of 1956 which caused consider- 
able unemployment amongst the 40,000 Yemenis who work in Aden. 
Many of them, having lost their jobs, drifted home full of discontent. 

At the end of 1956 and early in 1957 several minor Yemeni attacks 
were made on Protectorate territory with fatalities amongst tribesmen. 
These attacks were broken up by the R.A.F. which however did not cross 
the Yemeni border (L.T.R. January 1957). Britain protested strongly 
against this breach of the 1934 Treaty of Friendship which provides that 
the status quo of frontiers shall be maintained. On April 12 Cairo radio 
announced “The Arabs will take dollars and pounds sterling, but the 
Arab world will not buy goods from the West, and will not stop its war 
against imperialism in Algeria, the Yemen, Iraq, and all other places.” 
This statement was reinforced by supplies of arms, and in August 1957 
Britain protested to U.N. that the Soviet had sent six shiploads of arms to 
the Yemen. Many of these arms were obsolete, but some were modern 
and far too highly technical for the Yemenis to use. The Soviet is sending 
these for prestige reasons or because a campaign is planned using non- 
Yemeni troops. Since June 1955 the Communist world has supplied the 
Yemen with $10m. worth of economic aid.”* 

On February 6, 1958 it was announced in Cairo that the Yemen 
would join the United Arab Republic but it would not be “a federal 
union in the known sense” (L.T.R.). Details still had to be worked out 
(C.S. February 18). A report, subsequently officially denied by Yemeni 
officials, claimed that the British had instigated an attempted assassination 
of the Imam in January: this report seems to have been of Egyptian 
origin. Yemeni violations of the frontier with Aden Protectorate were 
numerous; over 2,000 rifles were supplied to tribesmen and 200 hostages 
taken to ensure that the rifles were used. The Foreign Secretary later 
announced that the Yemen was still not prepared to form the joint 
Anglo-Yemeni Frontier Commission as provided in the 1934 Treaty of 
Friendship and further agreed upon in the Exchange of Notes in 1951. 
There had been a suggestion that a U.N. Commission should be appointed. 

On March 2, 1958 the Crown Prince, speaking in Damascus, said 
“we will realize all our ambitions” which was to “clean up the occupied 
south of Yemen” by which he referred to the Aden Protectorate. On 
March 8 the details of Yemen’s membership of the U.A.R. were announced 
in Damascus (C.S. March 18, 1958). The Yemeni army was by this time 
under the command of the Egyptian Supreme Field Marshal Hakim 
Amer. It was equipped with Russian self-propelled guns, and Russian 
engineers were working on harbour improvements in certain ports (L.T.R. 
April 24, 1958). On April 13 Yemeni forces attacked Fort Husn Amoud 
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in Beihan, supported by a helicopter, and Fort Tamra was also attacked. 
The British Government protested strongly against this violation of the 
1934 Treaty and again pressed for the setting-up of a joint Border Com- 
mission. The British also ordered the arrest of three subversive persons 
who were agents of a foreign power and had previously held important 
positions in the Sultanate of Lahej (C.S. April 29). A fortnight later it 
was announced that a small cadre of the Yemeni army was training at 
Cairo as parachutists with the Egyptian Army (L.T.R. May 15). The 
Egyptians sent a mission to Sana with a number of military instructors, 
but another group of Egyptians were turned back at the frontier: thus 
Imam Ahmad made his meaning clear — he wants Egyptian support but 
not Egyptian domination. In aligning himself with the Arab nationalists 
he has been careful not to lose any sovereignty which helps to recommend 
him to the people of the Aden Protectorate (L.T.R. May 15). 

Meanwhile he is making hay while the sun shines. During the last 
twelve months two hundred Communist technicians and twelve ship- 
loads of arms have reached the Yemen. The Russians know they merely 
have to supply the arms and border incidents are bound to take place. 
They are building gun emplacements opposite Perim which could control 
the Bab el-Mandeb if they were not so vulnerable. Russian military 
instructors are stationed at Sana. The Yemen has signed loan agreements 
with Russia and China’ of which £8m is to be spent on the port at Hodeida 
and its road communications with the interior (L.T.R. May 15). During 
the Iraq crisis, when U.S.-U.K. intervention appeared likely, the Imam 
threatened to mobilize (S.M.H. July 21). 
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An appreciation of the situation in the Yemen could well be as 


The Imam’s main concern is to extend his rule over all South 


Arabia and the available supplies of Russian arms and money, together 
with the facade of Arab nationalism spread over him by his adhesion to 
the U.A.R., seem to offer him the best of all opportunities. The U.A.R. 
and the U.S.S.R., each for their own specific purposes, regard the Yemen 
as a counter to Aden and a possible ally on the flank of the West’s lines 
of communications. Possibly arms are being stockpiled in the Yemen for 
use when Somalia becomes independent in 1960. Rivalries with Ethiopia 
may well make Somalia the door into Africa for U.S.S.R. 
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The Middle East: What Should 
We Do?* 


By Geoffrey Evans 





The recent crisis in the Middle East saw some astonishing manoeuvres 
in international diplomacy, but surely none more remarkable than the 
joint Arab resolution in the United Nations General Assembly which 
brought it to a temporary end.’ There was a genuine air of the Arabian 
Nights about the presentation to the world of a common front by nations 
so bitterly in dispute, two of which claimed they had reason to believe 
that their very existence was threatened. No doubt this somersault can 
be attributed in part to Arab romanticism and refusal to face facts, 
but to a much greater extent it must have been due to the tremendous 
strength of Arab nationalism and the fear of all the governments con- 
cerned, and especially Jordan and Lebanon, lest they should appear to 
their peoples at home as having betrayed this sentiment. 


This brings us immediately to grips with the greatest single cause of 
the present crisis, as of those which preceded it and those yet to come, 
Arab nationalism and xenophobia. But to state this is merely to pose the 
problem; it is not sufficient for every statesman to say, with Mr. Nehru, 
that he is in favour of Arab nationalism and against external interference 
as it works itself out. Unfortunately the Middle East is a region far too 
important in the world, economically and strategically, for this to be an 
adequate policy in itself. On the other hand, if events since Suez have 
proved anything, it is that the extent to which we can hope to influence 
affairs in the Middle East, far less impose our will in the old way, is 
narrowly limited. One of the strange facts about the Middle East, in 
view of the virulence of its nationalism, is that it has been under western 
control for a very much briefer period than was India, for example, or 
most of the countries of East Asia which have recently gained their inde- 
pendence. Egypt has the longest record of such control, coming under 
British rule in 1881. There was a certain degree of European intervention 
elsewhere, as in the Holy Land in the fifties of last century, and by France 


* The purpose of this paper is to provide a “tour of the horizon” of the Middle 
Eastern problem, though for reasons of space it has been confined largely to the 
Arab countries. Since adequate surveys of the economic facts and more detailed studies 
of individual countries are available, there seemed little point in reproducing the 
data which they offer, except in so far as they were necessary for the argument. 
Nor did there seem any purpose in offering yet another detailed discussion of the 
events of the last few weeks or months. Instead an attempt has been made to 
examine western policy against the background of the history of the region. 
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in what is today the Lebanon in the sixties, but generally speaking, the 
western powers did not exercise direct rule until after the first World War. 
Nor should the extent of their control be exaggerated. British troops 
were evacuated from the cities of Egypt to the Canal Zone in 1936, while 
in Iraq the British Mandate ended in 1930, after barely ten years currency, 
leaving England only a handful of bases and certain staging rights. In 
the Middle East as elsewhere, France kept a tighter grip, but her defeat 
in 1940 extinguished her hopes of retaining a foothold in the Levant: 
Syria and the Lebanon have been independent since soon after the end 
of the late war. Yet in none of these countries have concessions appeased 
the popular hatred of the “imperialists”; indeed, the denunciations of the 
west and all its works are probably more strident now than ever before. 
Of course, it is easy to point to a number of reasons why this should 
be so. There are more ways of exercising control than by direct rule; 
under the Ottomans western residents enjoyed extra-territorial privileges, 
the most important of which was the right to be tried by their own 
consular courts. In more recent times, the great oil companies have dealt 
with the countries in which they carry on their operations more after the 
manner of sovereign governments than commercial concerns. To be 
just, this was probably unavoidable in view of the circumstances in which 
they have had to work, frequently being obliged to provide the most 
elementary services in the areas affected. The wealth and size of these 
firms have been a natural mark for nationalist propaganda. More 
importantly, there can be no doubt that the Arabs consider that they 
were deceived by the western allies at the end of the first World War. 
Instead of complete independence, which they believed they had been 
promised, a system of protectorates was established which often cut across 
the natural historical divisions of the Arab world. Greater Syria was 
split up into Palestine, Syria and Lebanon under the control of different 
western states, while a completely new and artificial principality was 
created in Transjordan, partly as a British protectorate, and partly to pro- 
vide an appanage for the Hashemites who had been expelled from the 
Hejaz.” The full significance of the British promise to establish a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine took some time to dawn upon the Arabs, 
but since the thirties their resistance has been vehement and often violent. 
The creation of the state of Israel in 1948 finally convinced the Arabs of 
the perfidy of the west, though in fact Britain refused to vote for partition 
and vacated her mandate rather than attempt to impose a solution which 
she knew to be unacceptable to the Arab inhabitants of Palestine. From 
their own viewpoint, there can be little doubt that the Arabs were right 
in refusing to regard this Pilate-like gesture as exculpating Britain after 
thirty years during which she had pursued a policy of little consistency. 
Indeed, since one of the terms upon which the Mandate was conferred 
upon her was that she should assist in the establishment of a Jewish 
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National Home, the content and limits of which were never defined, it 
is difficult to see how England could have pursued a policy which would 
satisfy both parties. What does look odd to a western mind is that Russia 
seems to suffer from no odium as a result of her vote in the United 
Nations for partition in 1948 and the despatch of war materials from 
Czechoslovakia to the aid of the infant Israeli state in the struggle which 
followed. It would, perhaps, be asking too much of the Arabs to expect 
them to blame Germany for the murderous “final solution” policy which 
converted Zionism from a pious aspiration into the only refuge open to 
a people for whom Europe had become one vast charnel-house. 

These are among the chief causes of friction between the Arab 
countries and the west which have been in operation during the last 
forty years, and it would be easy to prolong the list: yet however many 
causes of this kind are produced, I doubt whether they can be said to 
account for the present situation altogether. The universal malaise in 
the Arab world probably stems more from internal than external stresses, 
impossible as it may be to keep the two separate. The most obvious of 
these is the grinding poverty which prevails in almost all the Arab states, 
often side by side with great wealth shamelessly flaunted, but there are 
others, less easy to grasp, which are very important. Colonel Nasser has 
not gained his remarkable successes by the economic betterment of his 
people. The military adventurers who dethroned Farouk make great 
play with schemes of land distribution and irrigation works,’ but it has 
become more and more clear as time goes on that their chief interests 
lie elsewhere; Nasser is no Ataturk. They aim to make Egypt at once 
the centre of a new pan-Arab state or confederacy, stretching “all the way 
from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf”, and “ the leader of the African 
peoples in their struggle against imperialism”. To attain these ambitions, 
they have shown themselves ready to barter away the Egyptian cotton 
crop — their chief economic asset — for Russian arms, and even to 
mortgage it for several seasons in advance.‘ There is no sign that this 
policy has aroused any opposition in Egypt or elsewhere. On the contrary, 
even in states where economic conditions are far better than average for 
the Middle East, as in Kuwait and Bahrein,’ the rulers have cause to 
fear a coup by the pro-Nasser elements. It may be objected that in these 
cases, what is really objectionabie is the paternalism and obscurantism 
of the ruling families, and there is some force in this. But Nasser does 
not stand for liberalism and enlightment. The union of Syria with Egypt 
involved the abolition of all political parties, and at the time of the out- 
break of the rebellion in Lebanon, the BBC reported that Lebanese 
students paraded the streets of Cairo shouting “Down with self- 
government!”* 

Generally speaking, the Arab revolutionaries are not liberals or video 
crats in any sense which we should recognise: for that matter, they can 
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hardly be said to have firm political principles at all, except nationalism 
and possibly a taste for authoritarianism — very often the same men who 
are now willing to act in concert with Russia were flirting with Fascism 
in the war years. Nevertheless, we should be wrong to accuse them of 
inconsistency, for they are prepared to collaborate with anyone whom they 
think will help them to achieve complete independence. 

The picture, then, if this analysis is sound, is one of nationalism 
devoid of almost all constructive content; nationalism as an end in itself. 
How has this depressing state of affairs come about? The root cause 
would seem to lie much further in the past than is sometimes realised. 
The splendid, if already decadent Arab civilization of the thirteenth 
century was gravely damaged by the Mongol conquest, and Mongol 
invasions, marked by the most frightful massacres, went on sporadically 
until 1049. Since the early sixteenth century until the recent past, the 
Arab peoples have been subjected to the Ottoman Empire, and during 
most of that period the Turkish rule was incompetent and oppressive in 
the extreme, reducing them to a very low ebb economically and denying 
them any voice in their own government. When they were suddenly 
half-liberated at the end. of the first World War they were still largely 
in a feudal or even a nomadic stage of development. They had been 
denied all training in modern administration and the elementary services 
which keep a country running, such as had been received by some of the 
countries of eastern Asia. Their aristocracy had received no grounding 
in Western style education, with its liberal ideas. Unlike Turkey, Japan 
or Siam, the new Arab states emerged from their long subjection lacking 
a native tradition upon which they could build by selecting what they 
needed from among the sometimes dubious gifts offered by the Europeans, 
and rejecting whatever seemed unsuited to the native genius. Yet they 
were not in the position of a genuinely primitive people, politically 
innocent and prepared to undergo a long period of tutelage. They were 
deeply conscious of their glorious past, of the days when they had been 
the teachers and the Europeans the pupils, and this made their helpless 
condition in the present all the more bitter. It is not surprising that when 
inconsiderate and sometimes high-handed treatment by western powers 
was added to this mixture of pride, poverty, ignorance and corruption, 
the results were unpleasant. 

In its origins and in its leadership and driving force to this day, 
Arab nationalism is a predominantly urban and middle class movement. 
The Beduin and fellahin were naturally least affected by the post-1918 
changes, and in the absence of large-scale industrial development in the 
cities, it was inevitable that the urban middle class, educated, ill-paid, 
bitterly resenting the presence of Europeans in so many of the most 
important jobs, should provide the main reservoir of discontent. Since 
these professional men and army officers live in a different world from 
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the peasantry, whom they tend to despise, it is easy to understand the 
lack of enthusiasm for agrarian reform displayed by Arab nationalism, 
and its frequently undemocratic character; even the communists are 
mostly drawn from the middle class, and as in Russia and China, if 
communism comes to the Middle East, it will not be the work of the 
class to which Marx looked for its introduction. 

This is the nature of the problem posed by the Middle East. Has it 
any solution? In the short term, the answer is probably no. Even such 
partial solutions as we must try to apply are liable to be re- 
sented, and the most honourable intentions are certain to be misunder- 
stood. In making up our minds what should be done, perhaps the best 
plan by which to proceed is to ask what our vital interests in the region 
may be, and the means by which we may hope to secure them, taking 
into account the obstacles and enemies which will have to be overcome. 
The answer to the first part of the question is reasonably clear. Economi- 
cally, Europe is dependent upon the oil of the Middle East; about two- 
thirds of its consumption is drawn from this source, and its needs are 
growing rapidly. England draws 60° of its oil from Kuwait alone. The 
free navigation of the Suez Canal is highly desirable on both economic 
and strategic grounds, though the blockage of 1956 showed that it can 
if necessary be dispensed with — as indeed it had to be for much of the 
last war. Strategically, we need to deny the use of the area to Soviet 
Russia, and retain the possibility of intervening there in case of need. In 
view of the prevailing attitude of the Arabs to occupying forces, this is 
probably the most we can hope for, though bases in Turkey, and to a 
lesser extent Persia, are another matter. Those which we have occupied 
in the Arab countries have served only to inflame feeling against us. It 
is useless to point out that the British force in the Canal Zone was less 
conspicuous in the everyday life of Egypt than are the U.S. bomber 
bases in East Anglia and Oxfordshire at the present moment, and more 
valuable for the economy of the country. There was not the same basic 
agreement upon policy between the countries concerned, and the 
Egyptians were far more concerned for their sovereignty. 

This raises the question of the first proposal which has been made to 
deal with the problem — to wind up the Baghdad Pact as one means to- 
wards reducing friction in the area. According to this argument, the 
dissolution of the Pact would go a long way to reassure Russia, and end 
the division of the countries of the Middle East in this one field at least. 
The question whether or not it is possible or desirable to reassure Russia 
will be raised later; some of the force of the latter point has been removed 
with the withdrawal of Iraq from the Pact in all but name following 
upon the assassination of King Feisal and Nuri es-Said, for none of the 
remaining members are Arab countries. Granted that the military value 
of the pact is small, it remains to be decided whether it is worth risking 
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giving offence to our few remaining friends — and especially Turkey, 
in its present highly exposed position — by taking a step which might be 
interpreted as abandoning them. Perhaps it would be fair to conclude 
that the Pact should be abandoned only as part of a general policy to 
change our position in the region. 


In arriving at such a general policy, one of the arguments most com- 
monly advanced is that we shall get nowhere in the Middle East until 
we sit down around a table with the Russians: Russia is the only great 
power actually bordering on the area, and has a natural interest in what 
happens there. The first comment which this invites, is that its exponents 
are taking a remarkably sanguine view of what we can expect from dis- 
cussions with Russia. Other conferences with her since the war have not 
been notably fruitful of results. If we had waited for Russian agreement 
in Europe before attempting a policy, we should be waiting yet. The 
second is that we have little reason to suppose that Russia desires a settle- 
ment in the Middle East. Even if we disregard Mr. Khrushchev’s recent 
equivocations on the subject of a Summit conference, it is only too clear 
that Russian interests are best served by stirring up trouble there. To 
take a single instance, much the most probable explanation why Russia 
recognized Israel in 1948 and sent her arms, while she has switched her 
support to the Arabs at present, is that each policy seemed to offer the 
best immediate prospect of causing trouble. Since our first objective must 
be peace and stability in the Middle East, it is hard to see how we can 
do a great deal with Russia. Moreover, even if we suppose that such a 
move were feasible, I hope that it has been made abundantly clear already 
that if there is one thing which the Arabs cannot endure, it is the feeling 
that their affairs are being decided without reference to themselves—and 
this would be an obvious example of such interference. Even if we can- 
not exclude Russia altogether, it is difficult to see any reason why we 
should do anything which might help her to gain a greater influence 
than she is able to do by her own efforts. It has never been a Russian 
habit to share control of a “sphere of influence”: I cannot recall anv 
occasions upon which she has invited our comments upon what we should 
like to see happen in Eastern Europe, and yet Britain and France had 
considerable interests in the Balkans before the war. I think we may 
assume that Russia will make use of any foothold she may gain in the 
Middle East to try to oust us completely. Quite apart from her conduct 
in the past, elsewhere and in this very region. (e.g. the attempt to annex 
Azerbaijan in 1946) the opportunity which would open up before her 
of wrecking the economies of the countries of Western Europe would be 
too tempting to resist. Nor should we ever overlook the fact that the 
only reason why Russia has a common frontier with Turkey and Iran 
is that she conquered the countries to the north during a period of colonial 
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expansion. The conquest of the Caucasus was not completed until 1859, 
and Turkestan was annexed in 1865." 


The chief result of our discussion so far is the conclusion that direct 
military occupation by ourselves in the Middle East is best reduced to a 
minimum, and that we would be well advised to content ourselves with 
our alliance with Turkey, such bases as we may be able to preserve on 
Cyprus, and perhaps the Aden Protectorate. Further, we should take no 
steps which might lead to giving Russia an opportunity for further ad- 
vances, and dismiss all hopes of a sweeping agreement with her to settle 
the whole Middle Eastern problem: it is simply not that kind of problem. 


There is one outstanding issue which menaces the peace of the whole 
region, the unresolved quarrel between the Arabs and Israel. So far no 
Arab state has brought itself to recognise the existence of a state once 
described by King Saud as “small but vile”. The armistice agreements 
which ended the fighting of 1948/9 are still in force, and Iraq, having 
no common frontier with Israel, has never felt it necessary to sign so 
much as an armistice. The dispute over Israel is of even more importance 
to us because of the part which it has played in the plans of Colonel 
Nasser. He has made no secret of his ambition to lead the Arabs in a 
“second round”, and may well hope to make the same use of any success 
he wins in this venture as did Bismarck of the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. Despite his humiliating defeat in the Sinai campaign of 1956, the 
Anglo-French débacle which followed, and his triumphs since have en- 
abled him to retain this plan on his agenda. He may reasonably hope to 
gain control of Jordan by subversion before long, in default of resolute 
action to stop him. Since the Israeli frontier with Jordan is militarily inde- 
fensible against a strong power, we must assume that any such attempt 
will result in immediate Israeli occupation of Jordan, at least to the line 
of the river; clear warnings to this effect have been uttered already, and 
it should be recalled that the campaign of 1956 followed immediately 
upon the establishment of a united High Command for Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan, under an Egyptian commander. 


The international repercussions of this sequence of events are totally 
unpredictable, but so far the western powers have not taken the only step 
which might stop it — a universal guarantee of the frontiers of the 
countries concerned, with a clear warning of immediate action if they are 
transgressed. Since this would not suffice to prevent Jordan from being 
snatched overnight, as was Iraq, such a declaration would have to be 
accompanied by a resolute attempt to establish a more stable regime in 
Jordan, and this in turn would require a solution of the Arab refugee 
problem. Tragic as the plight of these unfortunate people is, it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that it has been prolonged for political purposes. 
There is no prospect of their return home, and it may be worth pointing 
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out that the foundation of India and Pakistan resulted in the displacement 
of hosts of people, which has been set as high as twenty millions, yet 
most of these have been resettled. Since the foundation of Israel, many 
thousands of Jews have been frozen out of Arab lands — more than 
120,000 from Iraq, and some 50,000 from Yemen for example — while 
at present the exodus is from the Muslim North African territories.’ 
Many of these people could claim an antiquity of settlement comparable 
with that of the Arabs in Palestine, but no move has ever been made to 
replace them with Palestinian Arab refugees. Where these remain, es- 
pecially in Jordan, where they outnumber the previous inhabitants, they 
are a chronic source of unrest, without work, living on the edge of 
starvation, and within sight of the land which they have lost. Whatever 
the responsibility of Israel for their condition, they have been made to 
pay too high a price for the ambitions and the lack of realism of Arab 
politicians. 

There can be no assurance that a scheme of resettlement, backed by 
extensive western financial aid — supplemented, it is to be hoped, from 
Israeli and Jewish sources—would be accepted, even under United Nations’ 
auspices, but the attempt should be made in the interests of all parties. 


There remains the question of oil supplies. Here it is obviously to 
everybody’s advantage that the oil should be kept flowing, and if men 
were as reasonable as Bertrand Russell thinks they should be, there would 
be little difficulty. Unhappily, they are not. Persia recently persisted for 
years in a policy which brought her to the edge of ruin, and there is no 
reason to suppose the Arabs incapable of doing the same: Iraq chose to 
suffer heavy financial loss rather than allow the refineries at Haifa to be 
supplied with Iraqi oil after the foundation of Israel. Persian example 
has raised for every oil company operating in the Middle East the pros- 
pect of nationalisation and expropriation. The unpalatable fact must be faced 
that there is little we can do to prevent this. Armed intervention to defend 
our holdings would probably result in their complete destruction and in- 
calcuable international complications. Our only safeguard can be in 
scrupulously fair dealing,’ and the hope that the Arabs will see that it 
is to their advantage to allow us to continue operating an industry which, 
in its extractive, refining and distributive fields, is beyond their present 
competence. But we must reckon upon the fact that they will naturally 
be anxious to learn as quickly as possible how to operate their own refin- 
eries and oil-fields. Some companies have gone part of the way to meet 
them in this already.’° Meanwhile, it is as well to be prepared for trouble 
by such precautions as we can take: redoubled efforts to discover alterna- 
tive sources of oil, increasing storage capacity, and a keen scrutiny of any 
changes in methods of transport and the provision of power for industry 
which would increase our dependence upon imported oil are obvious 
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examples. Schemes should be worked out, if they have not been already, 
for the provision of alternative supplies to Europe in the event of a fairly 
long term interruption, and if trouble comes, we shall simply have to 


accept petrol rationing and any other limitations which may be necessarv 
with a good grace. 


Awareness of these measures on our part by the Arabs, and 
the realisation that we are prepared if necessary to suffer some loss 
in our standards for the sake of independence might prove salutary. As 
George Kennan has well said “the fact is that until we learn better how 
to live without some of these people we shall find it hard to live with 
them”. More constructively, we are fortunate in having available to us, 
at least in the long term, an alternative source of power for most essential 
purposes, in atomic energy. For the rest, we must live in the knowledge 
that we are dependent upon a fuel in rather uncertain supply. 


Fortunately, there is a more positive side to the fact that the Middle 
East contains well over half of the world’s proved reserves of oil. By 
careful expenditure of the revenues which they provide, it should be pos- 
sible to raise the living standards of the region, and this could, very slowly, 
produce healthier political conditions and increased stability. We must 
do all we can to speed this process, and to encourage a more equitable 
division among the Arab peoples of this wealth, since Nature has given 
a great deal to some parts and none at all to others. Probably the best 
way in which we can do this is by encouraging regional agreements and 
avoiding any step which might provoke the Arabs to squander their re- 
sources on second-hand Soviet arms. One means which has been suggested 
is a levy on every gallon of Middle Eastern petrol sold, the proceeds to 
be paid into a development fund for the whole region. Even quite a 
small surcharge on each gallon would bring in a substantial revenue.” 


This survey, cursory as it has been, has brought out the intractable 
nature of many of the difficulties which make up the Middle Eastern 
problem. The poverty and political backwardness of the Arab states is 
of very long standing, and cannot be overcome quickly. Their determina 
tion to ignore the existence of Israel is in part at least a result of this 
immaturity. It is unfortunate for us that we should be dependent on such 
an area for the supply of a vital source of power, and doubly unfortunate 
that the appearance there of nationalism in a most virulent and irritational 
form should coincide with a period in which the Soviet’s will and capacity 
for mischief is at its height. That this same region should be one of the 
the strategic crossroads of the world is really too much! This may help 
to account for the fact that the irrationalities of the natives of the Middle 
East are multiplied in in their effect by our own. It is all too natural 
that, aware of what is at stake, we should from time to time lose patience 
under the strains to which we are subjected, and succumb to the tempta- 
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tion to revert to the policies of a generation ago. In this mood, we are 
liable to march in and seek to impose the solutions we desire by force. 
We cannot altogether foreswear this possibility, if we are to deny the 
Middle East to the Russians, but as a reaction to any situation short of 
a Russian attack, such a move is usually a hopeless attempt to rewrite the 
facts of the situation. As the Suez adventure showed, it is liable to end 
in disaster. So we must recognise the limits which these facts set upon 
our actions, determine our minimum needs — which may roughly be 
summarised as being as much peace and stability for the area as possible 
—and frame a policy compatible with them. 


A self-denying policy of this kind is difficult to maintain, and it must 
be conceded that it holds out no guarantee of ultimate success. At the 
present moment, a likely outcome of events would appear to be the 
triumph of Nasser and the establishment of an Egyptian-dominated fed- 
eration. The consequences of this would be dangerous enough, but they 
are not the worst we have to fear: the rivalry between Iraq and Egypt 
is of long standing, and might break out again even within such a confed- 
eracy. I imagine that present Anglo-American policy towards Iraq is 
based on this calculation. The most serious danger of the position is that 
behind the facade of the triumph of nationalism, the Communists may be 
able to make preparations for a take-over. This is exactly what Baqdash, 
the exiled Syrian Communist leader, forecast at the recent conference in 
Berlin of the East German Communist Party, at which the news of the 
Iraqi coup was received with acclamation. As we have seen, there is 
little enough ideological substance in Arab nationalism to offer resistance 
to this development, and the totalitafian character of Communism is well 
suited to the ideas of many individual Arab nationalists. In addition, 
continued failure to bring about a substantial improvement in the lot 
of the peasants would help the Communist cause. Yet the worst does 
not always happen, and in this case we must exert ourselves to see that it 
does not. There are other and more attractive possibilities ahead. Given 
reasonable conditions of life, and stable, honest administration, the Arab 
peoples may once again display the brilliant talents which once illuminated 
our Dark Age. 


Notes: 


1. As I write this, it is reported that the Prime Minister of Jordan has com- 
plained to Mr. Dag Hammerskjold that Cairo and Damascus Radios have resumed 
their abuse of King Hussein. 


2. King Feisal I of Iraq, the grandfather of the recently murdered king of 
the same name, was originally proclaimed ruler of Syria, with his seat of govern- 
ment at Damascus, and a realm stretching as far as Amman, but he was driven 
out by the French and accepted an invitation (sponsored by Britain) to become 
King of Iraq instead. He acceded to the throne in 1921. This episode provides the 
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background to the alleged plot to seize Syria as a kingdom for the Iraqi Crown- 
Prince, which has been produced by the revolutionary regime at the recent trials. 


3. To be fair, it is easy to understand why they lost interest. The problem 
must have appeared insuperable. The population of Egypt, over 20 million in 1950, 
increases by a quarter of a million annually, and has doubled in the last fifty years. 
Since the amount of land available is inelastic, the average size of landholding has 
halved in the same period, and the majority of fellahin now work plots of about 
an acre. Even the cherished High Dam scheme could do no more than check the 
decline in living standards for a time. At least half the population is economically 
redundant, and since emigration heavy enough to make any difference presents 
political difficulties, large scale industrialisation offers the only alternative. This 
would require great investments of foreign capital, and it cannot be said that 
Egyptian policy since the war has been such as to encourage this. 


4. Egypt, like many primary producers, is very open to fluctuations in the 
prices obtaining on world markets for her chief crop. Her case is worse than most, 
since cotton represents about 75°, of her exports. Thus, quite apart from her 
ambition to acquire arms, the guaranteed sale of her whole crop at a fixed price 
to the Soviet bloc was bound to be a tempting proposition. Totaliarian economies 


like the Soviet must always be in a better position to make offers of this kind than 
liberal ones. 


5. The Sheikh of Kuwait has used his wealth to provide his population of some 
200,000 with lavish facilities in health and education. Bahrein, with a populace 
of little more than half the size, is far less wealthy, though it has been enjoying oil 
revenues longer — since 1934 as against 1946, but here too, efforts have been made 
to advance social well-being. Unfortunately, in neither has much attempt been 
made to modernise the forms of government. 


6. There is no room to discuss here the extra-ordinary influence enjoyed by 


university students and even by secondary-schoolboys in political matters in the 
Arab countries. 


7. These facts should be set before the Arabs unremittingly until they sink in. 
The peoples of most of the southern Soviet republics are Moslems, numbering some 
30 millions in all, and they have been subjected to enforced Russification and religious 
persecution, or worse: after the war, the entire Tartar community was deported from 
the Crimea as “unreliable” — the Germans had been successful in recruiting many 
Moslems during their occupation of the peninsula — and the area annexed to the 
Ukraine. (Incidentally, this suggests the manner in which the Russians would solve 
the Cyprus problem if it were theirs). In more recent years, as part of the grandiose 
scheme to farm the steppe, large numbers of Russians have been drafted to the 
Central Asian Republics, and many more have been sent to the chief cities of the 
region. The west has rarely subjected the Arabs to colonialism of this kind, and 
if it continues, it may well have the effect of destroying the national identity of 
the peoples concerned. See Ivar Spector, “The Soviet Union and the Muslim World, 
1917-1956”, especially the Introduction and p.122 ff. 


8. We normally think of Israel as European in character, and the Arabs for 
their part persist in regarding it as a bridgehead of western imperialism on their 
territory. Their favourite comparison is between it and the Crusading Kingdoms 
in the same area, which disappeared after a century or so. Edward Atiyah, a‘ most 
sober Christian Arab scholar, invokes this comparison on p.238 of his Pelican “The 
Arabs”, anc goes on (putting the general Arab viewpoint which is also pretty 
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clearly his own): “Israel is another such artificial creation . . . a stone pushed up 
against the force of gravity some way along the slopes of the Arab mountain”. 
Granted the precarious position of Israel, it is difficult to see why the Arabs should 
ascribe to their desire to see it disappear a force as ineluctable as that of gravity. 
Palestine belonged to the Hebrews once, and they were driven out. Are the Arabs 
alone immune to time and its changes? The rapidly increasing Oriental population 
of Israel is one of the chief reasons why this parallel with the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem is unsound; another is that the inhabitants of Israel are not a ruling 
minority, and have nowhere else to call home, being refugees as much as the Pales- 
tinian Arabs. It is this fact which gives the deadlock over Israel its peculiarly tragic 
character. 








9. The almost universal division of profits between companies and governments 
at the moment is half each, though Japanese and Italian concerns are in the field 
seeking concessions on more favourable terms to the royalty holders. In a position 
of this sort, the most favourable contract tends rapidly to become general. Oil 
getting and setting is a highly complex business, and I make no claim to know 
what a just division would be. 


10. According to the R.IL.I.A. publication “The Middle East”, 2nd edn., 1954, 
p. 132, complaint has been made in Bahrein that the most able Bahreinis do not 
choose to enter the service of the oil company, because they can make their fortunes 
much more rapidly in commerce. Statements that Arabs sent abroad to learn 
engineering and other skills tend not to return home to help their countrymen are 
common, but it is difficult to find statistics upon the matter. 


11. Perhaps it is worth mentioning here a further scheme, advanced in the 
Economist after Suez, by which a strip of ground including the Canal was to be 
purchased from Egypt, and declared United Nations territory. Egypt would continue 
to run the canal and draw the revenue, but freedom of passage would be guaranteed 
to the ships of all nations, and an international air lane established over the strip. 
At the same time, the corridor would have the effect of dividing Israel and Egypt 
by a neutral zone. This is a most desirable scheme, but I think that it would cer- 
tainly come to grief upon the Egyptian passion for sovereignty over every inch of 
her territory. 






Note 


Australia — Another Algeria ? 


By David S. McMillan 


In attempting to draw a parallel between the relative positions in 
Australia and Algeria in the great political structures of which they are 
part, it is necessary to keep in mind from the beginning the fact that 
there is in Algeria a strong local nationalist movement among an advanced 
native people. This has no counterpart in Australia. 


Probably the most profitable line of approach in attempting a com- 
parison is by means of a consideration of the tendency for a nation’s 
characteristics to be reflected in its colonies. Greek writers of the 4th Century 
B.C. noted that in colonial societies, the characteristics of the parent society 
were often developed to extremes because of the absence of conservative 
influences which were present in the home society. Certainly the Athenian 
and Corinthian empires, with their examples of extreme types of what 
the Greeks called “democracy” and “oligarchy”, seem to bear this out. 
When one considers how Afrikander culture in South Africa is an extreme 
reflection on Dutch culture in some respects, in the rigidity of the Dutch 
form of Calvinism, which is strong in South Africa, although it has 
weakened in Holland, and how the apparent inherent inability of Spain 
to adopt a parliamentary system of government, is all the more marked 
in former Spanish colonies, modern proof of the principle does not seem 
to be lacking. 


































Certainly, in the same way, Australia has its very marked British 
characteristics. Perhaps the most obvious to a newcomer to the country 
is the prevalent attitude of many Australians towards Britain, which they 
see as the great world power, the industrial and naval leader of the world. 
It is less easy for the British themselves, faced with their post-war prob- 
lems, to nurse such illusions. It will be interesting to see if in Britain’s 
case, the dominions and other members of the Commonwealth can help 
to arrest the decline by such means as financial assistance and co-operation 
in effecting large-scale emigration. 


In recent months happenings in Algeria have caused changes to take 
place in France. This is a very new phenomenon in the history of 
France’s relations with its overseas dependencies. Not only has a change 
of policy been imposed on the Metropolitan Government, but the Metro- 
politan Government has been changed through colonial pressure. In‘ the 


(This talk was originally given to the Sydney University International Club on Thursday, 
17th July, 1958.) 
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case of Britain, there have been occasions in the history of her relations 
with her colonies when colonial pressures have necessitated changes of 
policy, and even changes within ministries at home. The pressure of 
discontented American colonists in the period between 1750 and 1776 
certainly influenced politics in the mother country, and perhaps the 
recent participation of the Prime Minister of Australia in the events which 
resulted from Egyptian seizure of the Suez Canal, presages an increasing 


participation of the leaders of the dominions in the affairs of Britain and 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. 


It is certainly interesting to speculate on the history of Australia in 
the last 150 years had it been a French possession, or had the continent 
been settled by French, as well as British. As early as the ill-fated expedition 
of La Perouse, the French authorities were showing interest in Australia, 
and with the outbreak of the Revolutionary Wars in the 1790's, there were 
fears that French attack endangered the Colony of New South Wales. The 
fear increased as years went on and after 1800, with Napoleon’s Eastern 
ambitions clear for all to see, the British Government was forced to con- 
sider the possibility of an attack on its Australian colony of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and even the possibility of the establish- 
ment of a rival French colony in Australia. Under the restored Bourbon 
monarchy in the 1820's, the French intrusion into North African affairs 
began and continued under the Orleans monarchy, when Louis Phillippe 
and his advisers considered for a time in the early 1840's, the possibility 
of establishing a French colony, or at least trading posts, in New Zealand. 
It was natural that, under the acquisitive and militaristic Empire ot 
Napoleon III, the French should show even greater interest in the Pacific, 
and from the 1850’s and 1860's dates the French conquest and occupation 
of New Caledonia and other islands. It was during this period that the 
French Ambassador in London made a request “to know to which 
portions of the Australian Continent her Britannic Majesty intends to 
confine her territorial claims” to receive from Lord John Russell the 
classic answer “All”. The friction between the administrators of the French 
colonial posts in the Pacific and the governments of the new self-governing 
British colonies in Australia during the 1860’sand 1870's was often consid- 
erable. It was largely caused by the resentment of the Australians thar 
foreigners should have established penal settlements in the area. The 
French, on the other hand, accused-the merchants of Sydney and other 
east-coast ports in Australia, of permitting atrocities in connection with the 
recruiting trade. 

It is often contended that the treatment of the aborigines could have 
been better in Australia had settlements been formed by Europeans of 
another race; and it is often pointed out that where the French come 
into contact with native peoples, the natives are allowed a reasonably high 
status. It is a fact that where the French have encountered peoples pos- 
sessing well-developed and advanced cultures, intermarriage is common 
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and the natives gain high positions in the new society; but where the 
natives are primitive, French treatment undoubtedly often leaves much to 
be desired. The case of the large Populations Movements from some 
French colonies in Equatorial Africa seems to be proof of this. The social 
and cultural aspects of Australian history in the last century or more are 
undoubtedly those which would have been most affected by a French 
settlement. In the Australian colonies after 1850 a conscious attempt was 
made to keep carefully British political forms, and this has perhaps been 
the main cause of the excessive preoccupation with politicking which has 
given so much of Australian history its bias towards petty party bickerings 
and political movements of various kinds. 


The lack of any social mixture, either of colonists from another part 
of Europe or with an advanced native people, has perhaps been the 
reason why no distinctive national culture, as in some South American 
countries, has developed. A more dynamic society, less concerned with 
petty politics and commerce, may have developed from a more interesting 
mixture. The cultures of the South American countries have largely 
resulted from racial integration and miscegenation. If the French had 
established colonies in Australia, would Australian history not have been 
more eventful? Australian cultural and civilisation more distinctive, and 
Australia not more able to intervene, and with more effect, in the affairs 
of the world? 





Fisheries Disputes in the 
North Pacific 


By R. S. Mathieson* 


Fishery disputes in the North Pacific have been thrown into sharp 
relief against a background of the “cold war” in recent years. But these 
disputes are long-standing. Japan’s North Pacific fishing industry in the 
inter-war period suffered as a result of friction with both North American 
and Russian interests. Russia has used fishery questions as a Damocles’ 
sword to bend Japan to her Far Eastern will. And, in more recent times, 
the United States sees a strong Japanese fishery as a link in the Okinawa- 
Hokkaido defence line and a bulwark of Eastern democracy. Without a 
doubt, Japan has economic need of her northern fisheries. 


With the recent failure of the Geneva Conference on the Law-of-the- 
Sea, conditions in the North Pacific have been exacerbated. The core of the 
problem has been fishery rights on the High Seas for the four nations 
which claim the North Pacific as their sphere of influence—Canada, The 
United States, the U.S.S.R. and Japan. 


The North Pacific forms a triangular-shaped ocean, with its apex— 
the Bering Strait—separating Asia from North America. In this area the 
salmon fisheries are of great commercial importance. Of somewhat lesser 
importance are the fisheries for cod, sable fish, halibut, haddock, herring 
and king crab; and, of the sea mammals, the whale, fur seal and the sea 
otter. In each of these fisheries the four Powers have vested interests. 


Historically speaking, the North Pacific contact zone is very young. 
Although Tzarist Russia reached the Amur in 1689—Treaty of Nerchinsk 
—she only reached effective definition of her Far Eastern Territories by 
treaties with Japan and China in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Japan only ventured northward to colonize the Ainu-Kamchadal lands 
in the later phase of the Tokugawa Period—1602-1867. 


Canada effectively reached the Pacific only in 1849, and the United 
States purchased Alaska from the Russians only in 1867. 


The late development of territorial jurisdiction in the North Pacific 
borderlands was in part due to the gradual shift of fishery effort away from 
older fishing grounds. In North America, away from the Atlantic Sea- 
board and the “Oregon Country” and Californian areas, to the more pro- 
lific fishing areas of the north. In Japan, a drift from the Home Island 
fisheries to the colonial fishery areas. In Russia, from European to the 
Far Eastern fisheries. 


* University of Sydney. 
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The Americans established their first cannery in Alaska in 1878, 
although Japanese and Russian fisheries and landings for salting were 
known before then. Japan, in particular, had well-developed fisheries in 
what had shortly before been no-man’s-seas. Her fishing activities in some 
instances continued in foreign parts long after changes in territorial juris- 
diction. Long-established fishing and landings in Kamchatka, in the 
Kuriles, in the Russian Maritime Provinces and, to a lesser extent, in 
Alaska, gave Japan fishery rights—under the legal principle of usufruct— 
which transcended territorial sovereignty. Japanese and Russian attempts 
to develop the Alaskan fisheries, principally for salmon, were sporadic and 
on the whole rather unsuccessful: first, their shore bases were a long 
way from their home ports compared with those of their Asiatic fisheries, 
and, secondly, they found competing American interests were too aggres- 
sive to make in-shore fishing politically expedient. 


Tzarist Russia’s influence in the North Pacific weakened, particularly 
after the Tsushima fiasco of 1904, and Japan was able to consolidate her 
position and fishing “lots” or leases in Tzarist territory with renewed 
vigour. The salteries and canneries on Russian territory became virtually 
“little-Japans”. And these conditions persisted to a lesser degree up to the 
entry of the Soviet Union into World War II. In 1945 Japan’s important 
North Pacific salmon fishery had 72 lots and 32 canneries in Kamchatka, 
and 30 lots and 8 canneries in the “Soviet” Northern Kuriles. Before the 
war about 70 per cent. of the salmon caught in Soviet waters was exported. 
The emergence of the Soviets after 1917 had given Japan some cause for 
alarm. The Soviet Union was at first impotent to do anything about the 
Japanese fisheries within her territories, but went forward to encourage 
their own Far Eastern fisheries with the establishment of Dalrybtrest—the 
Far Eastern Fisheries Trust in the thirties. 


The Japanese countered the Russian fisheries complaints and the 
growing activities of the Trust in two ways: first, they merged all the 
North Pacific fishing companies into the financially powerful Nichiro- 
Gyogyo Company, with the idea of meeting Soviet disputations by a tour 
de force. But this Government-sponsored company failed to halt the 
growing Soviet influence in the fisheries, and consequently recriminations 
increased rather than eased. And, secondly, the Japanese developed an 
entirely new technique of fishing—that of motherships, or what we would 
call factory vessels. These motherships, accompanied by a swarm of fishing 
boats, could spend the whole season at sea and move at will from one 
fishing ground to another. 


Due to the mobility of the mothership technique, Japanese fishing was 
maintained in dispute areas, e.g., the Okhotsk coast, off the Amur Estuary 
and in Bristol Bay, Alaska. Moreover, the efficiency of fishing was greatly 
stepped-up: the seasonal boat catch has moved up tenfold; from 16 thousand 
in 1930 to 158 thousand in 1955. In the latter year 14 separate mothership 
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flotillas had an aggregate of 23 canning lines, and packed nearly half the 
quantity of salmon which Alaska’s one-hundred-or-so shore-based canneries 
pack. : 


Thus, the problem in the fisheries in general, and particularly in the 
salmon fishery, was, and remains, distinctly acute. The salmon spend 2-7 
years—depending on species—in the open ocean, and only return to the 
natal streams to spawn at the end of their life cycle. On the High Seas 
Japanese fishermen naturally catch salmon which will eventually spawn 
in Asiatic or North American streams. And, moreover, some at least 
of the salmon will have been artificially reared by governmental agencies 
in Canada, the United States, Hokkaido, or the Soviet Union to increase 
the salmon stock for their own fisheries. Inevitably, shore canneries receive 
their supplies from the salmon runs which occur when the fish approach 
the coast to enter the rivers and streams. 


Mothership expeditions in the pre-war period worked the Sea of 
Okhotsk, the Anadyr coast, and Alaskan coast north of the Aleutians. 
The war abruptly ended these expeditions, which is perhaps just as well, 
for both American and Russian fishery interests were becoming increasingly 
incensed by what they considered the audacious activities of the Japanese 
fishermen. 


Japan’s attempt to restore the pre-war status quo in her North Pacific 
fisheries has raised fundamental issues. Japan’s tutelage under the United 
States meant that the re-introduction of her American expeditions were 
politically impracticable. But the potentials of the lucrative Kamchatka- 
Sea of Okhotsk fishery has not been abandoned so lightly. 


Fortunately, Japan has secured a very satisfactory modus vivendi with 
the two North American Powers since the re-establishment of her North 
Pacific fisheries in 1952, largely due to the magnanimity of the United 
States. A Tripartite International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries 
of the North Pacific Ocean, signed in 1954, established the 175°W 
meridian as the division between Japanese and the Canadian-United States 
areas of fishery. This is a distinct achievement, for it purports to separate 
the “Asiatic” fish from the “North American” fish in the North Pacific. 
And it is unique as the first “regional”—as distinct from “quota”—plan- 
ning in any fishery in the world. 


But Russian interests were not consulted, and the Tripartite Conven- 
tion has in no wise settled the Russo-Japanese contretemps over fisheries 
questions. From 1951, when a S.C.A.P. directive first permitted Japan to 
re-engage in High Seas fisheries, conflict with the Russians has developed. 
In the first salmon fishing season the Russians impounded hundreds of 
Japanese’ fishing boats caught fishing off Kamchatka. They were subse- 
quently released, but no doubt was left in the Japanese mind that poach- 
ing of “Russian” salmon and crab was about as welcome as espionage on 
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behalf of the Americans. Soviet Charge d’ Affaires Domnitsky, in Tokyo, 
complained bitterly of “... the rapacity of the Japanese fishing industry.” 


It seems clear that the Russians are not going to let the Japanese 
back into their traditional North Pacific fishing areas unless they exact 
a substantial guid pro quo; namely, an irrevocable acknowledgment that 
the Japanese territories ceded to the Soviet Union in the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty of 1951 was “good in law” although Russia was not herself 
a signatory, and an equally irrevocable admission that the islands of 
Shikotan and Hobomai are a part of the Kurile chain—and therefore 
ceded—although there are historical grounds for considering them a part 


of Hokkaido. 


Toe give point to these Soviet demands, Russia has established a 
“Salmon Fishing Control Line” extending over wide areas of the High 
Seas of the North Pacific-Sea-of-Okhotsk. To fish within this line 


Japanese companies need a Russian permit, issued through the Tokyo 
Embassy. 


Only three solutions to this Russo-Japanese dispute on territorial and 
fishery questions appear feasible. Either (1) Japan must accept the terri- 
torial question as settled to gain bargaining space on the “traditional areas” 
of fisheries issue; or (2) Russia must back-down on both questions in the 
face of Japan’s increasing Self-Defence Forces, equipped by the United 
States (tanks and howitzers, forbidden under the Peace Treaty and Con- 
stitution are somewhat euphemistically called “special vehicles” and 
“special service equipment”); or (3), perhaps the happiest solution for all 
concerned, a genuine rapprochement on the North Pacific fisheries question 
by the several nations interested, through a determination at international 
law on the limit of territorial waters and fishery rights on the High Seas. 


Australia’s attempts to re-convene the Conference on the Law-of-the- 
Sea is a step in the right direction to solve the dangerous international 
frictions generated on the North Pacific fisheries disputes. 





Review 


AFRICAN SURVEY, by Lord Hailey. (O.U.P., London, 1957. 
1676 pp., 11 maps.) 


When Lord Hailey, following on a suggestion by General Smuts, first 
published his African Survey in 1938, Africa was still the Dark Continent. 
To-day, however, although the Sudanese Prime Minister does well to 
remind us that Africa is still “the most backward of the backward areas 
of the world”, it is also “the most rapidly changing area in the world to-day” 
in the opinion of the globe-trotting U.S. Vice-President. Therefore, we 
should feel indebted to Lord Hailey for the timely revision of his Survey 
(almost amounting to a new work) and for its invaluable assistance in 
guiding us through the tangled skein of fact and fantasy which makes up 
the average man’s picture of Africa to-day. 

In over sixteen hundred pages the author deals with every possible 
facet of African life, from music to disease, from animal husbandry to the 
press. Each topic is treated under the following headings: South Africa; 
British, French, Belgian, Portuguese, and, occasionally, Spanish territories; 
and Liberia. Throughout he maintains a dispassionate attitude of scientific 
enquiry, expressed in somewhat austere terms. However, a glimpse of the 
human seems to break through at one point, when he says, “The Portu- 
guese educational policy . . . seems to aim definitely at preparing the 
African to qualify for the status of a European or, at all events, of a 
European as conceived by the Portuguese.” 

For this reviewer there were two main points of interest: the various 
sections on the Union of South Africa; and the discussions on the educa- 
tional field. M 

In the 1958 edition of the South African Year Book it is complained 
that “in contravention of Article 2 (7) of the United Nations Charter 
South Africa has been annually subjected to interference in her essentially 
domestic affairs.” This annual action by the United Nations has, of course, 
put South Africa under the microscope of world opinion and the result has 
been definite public opinion, one way or another, on South Africa’s racial 
and territorial policies. These definite opinions, sometimes harshly expressed, 
were reflected recently in a spate of letters in the Sydney Morning Herald. 
However, no matter how sober may be one’s attitude to South Africa’s 
unenviable position of having a multi-racial, multi-stratafied population 
within her borders, it is surely little short of hypocrisy for the South 
African Information Office to declare in South Africa’s Peoples that 
“... the White man, the Black man, and the Coloured man are working 
together towards a common goal—the welfare of South Africa.” As Lord 
Hailey points out, it is “. . . an article of faith that in the economic struc- 
ture (of South Africa) the African must always occupy a subordinate 
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position”, and later quotes the 1936 Report of the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Native Education in similar vein: “The education of the White 
child prepares him for a life in a dominant society, the education of the 
Black child for a subordinate society.” That such subordination extends far 
beyond the economic field is evidenced in the all-white parliament and 
in the organization of sport. For example: According to a report in the 
Pretoria News of 14th September, 1957, an application by the Bantu (i.e., 
African) Amateur Athletic Union for affiliation to the South African (i.e., 
White) Amateur Athletic Union was discussed at a meeting of the Council 
of the S.A.A.A.U. During the course of that meeting the chairman pointed 
out that if affiliation were achieved it would be essential that Bantu 
athletes be represented by Europeans on the Council, and that the adminis- 
trators and officials at athletics meetings should be Europeans. Then, within 
this reviewer's own experience, there is the segregation of peoples in 
public transport, and, in one extreme case, objection by Europeans to an 
African mother and child sheltering from torrential rain with them under 
the eaves of a public building. 

Of course, one is forced to query where South Africa’s racial policy 
is to lead the country. Already, according to the U.N. publication, Economic 
Developments in Africa, 1955-56, it is stated that in South Africa “labour 
shortages . . . have existed for a number of years, but have become particu- 
larly critical since 1955, tending to slow down the expansion of the econ- 
omy. The European labour force is fully employed, with demand 
considerably in excess of supply. The Minister of National Economy has 
estimated that 14°4 more skilled workers are needed to meet the labour 
requirements of the Union of South Africa. Meanwhile, however, the 
number of skilled workers entering the country has been declining since 
1948.” That is an alarming state of affairs, yet South Africa’s racial policy 
demands that non-Whites may not take over skilled jobs. Of course, #f 
it were possible for non-Whites to hold skilled jobs, there would be training 
problems, but there is no evidence that such problems would be 
insurmountable. 

As Lord Hailey points out: “In Durban numerous tests made in the 
Dunlop factory on repetition work suggested that the more efficient type 
of African takes about half as long again to learn a particular job as a 
European, and that his normal rate of output is about eighty-five per cent. 
of that of the European”, and then goes on, “It has also been pointed out 
that if a labourer is to attain a high degree of skill it is essential that he 
must begin to learn while he is young.” 

It is often forgotten that the European child grows up surrounded by 
mechanical appliances which the African confronts for the first time as 
an adult in the factory.” It will be interesting to watch South Africa’s 
reaction to this dilemma: will she choose an economic slowing down, 
or a racial policy breaking down? All present indications suggest that 
Apartheid will remain the god-head. 
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Education and its problems are discussed in passing in almost every 
section throughout the Survey, and there is a major section given over to 
a detailed discussion of this field. Africa is a multi-language area; authori- 
ties believe that between seven hundred and one thousand of the world’s 
two thousand languages are native to Africa. Many of these African lan- 
guages are used by a very small number of people, and therefore cannot 
be used effectively as a medium of teaching. Also, European languages— 
English, French, Portuguese, Spanish, Afrikaans, and Flemish—have been 
superimposed. Where, then, and in what medium, does the educator begin? 
That is a problem which has been answered in a great number of ways 
throughout Africa. In some cases the vernacular is used for the lower 
primary classes; then a group of union’ language for the top classes of 
primary; followed by a European language in secondary. In other regions 
a group or union language is used throughout schooling, with a European 
language as a subject. In yet other regions, after a very brief introduction 
to schooling in the vernacular, a European language is the medium of 
instruction. There are many arguments for and against each system and 
Lord Hailey deals with each sympathetically against the background of the 
region involved. Of course, a haphazard use of a European language (and 
therefore a language with a non-African cultural background) brings forth 
many problems. For example, Lord Hailey mentions textbooks in French 
used in Senegal, which begin with a reference to “our ancestors the 
Gauls”. In condominium Sudan, of course, many of the textbooks were 
imported, without any attempt at alteration to suit local conditions, from 
England. On one occasion, this reviewer was delighted to read of “cattle 
raids by our northern neighbours”—his Scottish ancestors, of course, not 
Egyptians. Even in Australia to-day such a situation is not unknown. On 
12th June, 1958, the Sydney T.V. Station, A.B.N., in its Children’s pro- 
gramme, showed a film which commenced: “Davie Crockett, Daniel 
Boone, Buffalo Bill and other heroes of our nation . . .!” 


Whatever may be the problems involved, however, there can be no 
doubt of the desire and demand for education throughout Africa: in the 
words of “Fundamental Education” (U.N.E.S.C.O. Report, 1947): “It has 
an element of faith which at times verges on the pathetic. On the other 
hand, the rebuffs and shocks to which this faith has been subjected must 
not be overlooked. These are the result both of the quality of the schools 
and the instruction given in them . . . Non-European primary schools in 
existence are too often overcrowded, poorly built and inadequately equip- 
ped, and the teachers, themselves with an inadequate cultural and educa- 
tional background, must teach children whose home circumstances and 
home life are inadequate for the form of education they desire. Ideals and 


1. “A group or union language” here means: group language—a language understood over the 
widest practicable area; union language—constructed for didlee di — — where possible 
the forms common to a predominant majority among the Ss deen 
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ambitions formed in school turn too often to frustration on contact with 
the realities of the outside world.” 

Another educational problem is the choice of an academic or a tech- 
nical biased education. The African seems to prefer the former, although 
the future of the continent is intimately tied up with the success of the 
latter. This problem is, of course, by no means peculiar to Africa and is 
a socio-educational issue in Australia at this moment. 

Lord Hailey does not touch on what, to this reviewer, may be one of 
the educational issues of the future. What is to be common language of 
the African elite? Is it to be English or French, the main European lan- 
guages in use to-day? Or is it to be Arabic, with its close affiliation to 
many languages of Central Africa and its wide linguistic and religious 
use in North Africa? Or is it to be Russian, with the immense prestige 
of Soviet scientific achievements (Sputnik I dominated the African and 
Middle Eastern Press in remarkable fashion), and with no colonial heri- 
tage to live down? Or is there to be no real affinity between the emerging 
nations of Africa? There appears to be no hope of an African language 
becoming such a medium; for one thing, there is human jealousy, e.g., 
the sharp reaction of the then four West African colonies when it was 
suggested that there should be one university to serve the collective 
needs of these colonies. And in Sierra Leone the coastal dwellers go out 
of their way to tell that they are different from the people of the interior. 


There is, of course, no end to the educational problems posed by conditions 
in Africa to-day. But an excellent introduction to these and to the legion 
of other problems facing Africa, and therefore the world to-day, is to dip 
into African Survey. No one, whether a student of African affairs, or a 
person whose interests lie in other fields, will regret it. 


DOUGLAS WHITTON. 
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